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Ten Ways 
To Live Longer 


First, Think Young. Live in the present. Plan for the future. 
Keep interested in timely and current things, but act your age. 


Second, Slow Down. Don’t rush around. Organize your life and 
work to conserve your energy. Don’t waste motion. 


Third, Avoid Fatigue. Rest when you're tired. Never drive your- 
self to exhaustion. Prolonged fatigue will hasten old age. 


Fourth, Learn To Relax. Be casual and save wear and tear on 


your body and nerves. 


Fifth, Control Your Emotions. Don’t lose your temper or let 
“little things” upset you. Learn to be calm and tolerant. 


Sixth, Cultivate Patience. Learn to wait. Take the long view on 
life. This way troubles and setbacks won't ruffle your outlook. 


Seventh, Develop Outside Interests. Engage in activities which 
differ from your daily work: hobbies, sports. 


Eighth, Practice Moderation. Excesses in any form knock person- 
ality off balance and destroy the keen edge of real enjoyment. 


Ninth, Watch Danger Signals. Chronic distress, indigestion, in- 
somnia, headache and fatigue are symptoms which warn you to see 
a doctor. 


Tenth, Watch Your Weight. Accumulation of fat is hard on the 
whole body, particularly the heart. It’s a handicap in keeping good 
health. 
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I you ignore the thermometer and 
look at the calendar, you'll see 
that it is time to get ready for Fall 
and Winter. 
Vacations are over and this issue 
is gaged to the change in seasons 
and a faster pulse in business and 
industry. 
For the NMA it’s convention time 
again and on page 31 there is a 
complete summary of the program 
for the 33rd Annual NMA Meeting 
and Conference at St. Louis on Sept. 
27-28-29. 
It's a good time to consider the 
question “What Can Be Done About 
the Weather?” There is a question 
and answer interview with a weather 
expert on page 22. 
The lead article in this issue, “Specialization and the Manager,” on page 
8 tells about other experts. They are the men who provide new skills and 
techniques necessary for the operation and control of modern industry. 


The specialists and all management men have a common problem. Both 
must be able to write about complicated matters in clear and simple terms. 
Herbert C. Morton of the Amos Tuck School of Business Administration 
at Dartmouth College has some interesting advice on this. His ideas will 
be carried in two articles in MANAGE titled “Putting Words to Work.” 
The first installment is on page 13. 


This issue contains the final installment of Dean Sims’ profile on Mike 
Pappas, the citizen-supervisor of Sohio’s Lima, O., refinery, on page 18, and 
the announcement of the 1956 winner of “The Management Team of the 


Year” on page 56. 
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We'll be seeing you in St. Louis. 
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It’s The Little Things That Count 


“The boys in the tool room took up a collection for you!” 
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--+-FROM THe] EDITOR 


What is a supervisor? He’s a member of the management profession who 
is proud of the opportunity to hew his own way to success. He knows how 
to roll with the punches a leader has to take and he keeps plunging ahead 
because he knows the rewards of personal achievement are worthwhile. 

He is a management man who wants to leave the free enterprise system 
better than he found it. He doesn’t want the government or any other 
group substituting socialism for democracy. He wants his kids to grow up 
with more liberties and more opportunities than he had. 

He wants to give good leadership to the employees who confidently look 
to him as their supervisor. He expects a fair shake from his boss. He is 
glad that he and his boss and all their management teammates abide by 
the same code of ethics for management men. He is glad ‘his employees 
know it too because it gives them confidence that management is a team of 
square shooters. 

He figures the 40-hour week is a luxury for somebody else. But he 
knows leadership cannot be maintained by watching the clock . . . the 
big problems have to be thought out after dinner when even a thrilling 
shoot-em-up Western on TV doesn’t get through to him. 

He is a management man who first achieved success as a foreman, the 
initial recognition on becoming a leader of men. At that point, he started 
thinking more about other people and not so much of himself. 

He has the respect of other people because he is a leader, not a follower. 
He is identified as,a leader in his company, in his community and in his 
neighborhood. People know they can go to him for counsel because he knows 
how to think ahead, to wisely guard against pitfalls. 

He is in control of his emotions because he has long since learned that 
“He Whom the Gods Wish to Destroy, They First Make Mad.” He knows 
how to laugh at a trivial problem, though all the time he is seriously think- 
ing how he might solve it. He grins confidently when his heart feels as 
heavy as a 10-ton safe. He pats an uncertain employee on the back to give 
the employee confidence that he soon will make the grade if he wants to bad- 
ly enough. He grins at a problem employee to let that employee know he’s 
counting on him not to let the team down. 

o) 
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He bites his lip when Molly Tidwell bustles in with her daily problem. 
This time she wonders what she should do about the ants that crawl into 
her breadbox at home; yesterday, she asked if she had to work next to Mrs. 
Sweeney who eats garlic-seasoned sausages for breakfast. 

He wants to pay his way—ll his way. He doesn’t want subsidization. 
Everything he has, he earned himself, and it was made possible by living 
and working in a free country. Subsidizations are at best an infringement of 
independence. He wants to be free, yet he respects society's laws which are 
guarantees of freedom’s liberties for all. 

He believes steadfastly in God and the Bible. In management, it is 
easy to recognize a power superior to mortal man. He believes in divine 
guidance for those whose objectives are decent and fair and who work to- 
ward making the world a better place to live according to God’s rules. 

He assumes every man wants to do what is right and is trying to do the 
best job he can. 

He knows every single failure is a greater challenge to succeed—and he 
marks down each failure as another step toward success. 

He is so proud of his company and its production team that he likes to 
tell everybody about it. He is completely loyal to his management team, 
and when he feels he can’t be, he seeks another job. 

He knows there is more fact than fiction behind the cliches, “The 
price of progress is trouble” and “The only people who don’t get criticized 
are those who don’t do anything.” 

He takes pride in having a positive attitude—like remembering Joe's 
finest qualities and forgetting that Joe has some bad ones too. He knows 
every man has his good points and his bad and that every man should first 
be judged on the basis of his assets. 

He gives the best he has to every job, and he'd literally give the shirt off 
his back to any man who needed it more. 

He lives a life that will be an inspiration for others, even though they 
may be a few, for among those few may be tomorrow's greatest general or 
a future president of the United States. 

He is a man who is humble, yet confident that he is filling his niche in 
life and gradually achieving his purpose. 

He is probably an NMA Management Man. 





Old-fashioned ideas about business are a thing of 
the past. Today’s young men who enter the busi- 
ness world are specialists in their field. Is this 
good—or bad for business? 


SPECIALIZATION 
and the Manager 


by Ben Berkey 


H™ YOU noticed among busi- 
nessmen today, what we may 
call, without malice, the new humil- 
ity? Possibly not, for it is hardly 
discernible in individual businessmen 
when you isolate them. But if you 
look closely at the whole business 
picture, you can trace a definite 
trend, a steady change in mood. 

Two decades ago, one heard much 
more than we hear today about one 
being “business-like.” We needed 
more business in “government.” 
Business methods were going to be 
applied to our churches, our schools, 
even our homes. One heard such 
phrases as: 

“Yes, Johnson is a clever fellow— 
but he’s no businessman.” 

“Darn it, Martha. If I ran my 
office like you run this house—I'd 
go broke in a week!” 

“That's what I like about our new 
minister. He acts like a regular 
businessman.” 

Such comment is less usual now- 


adays. The reason? Businessmen 
have become so beset with and 
puzzled by their own problems— 
and so busy trying to solve them, 
that they care less about offering 
advice to others. 

The change in attitude dates from 
about the end of World War II. It 
disclosed some hard and ugly facts. 
It showed that the industrialist had 
built far more plant capacity than 
he could use. Also that distributors 
had created a system which was far 
weaker than any businessman sus- 
pected—that jobbers and retailers 
had been placing duplicate orders 
because they could not depend upon 
deliveries. 

It did not take long for business- 
men to become aware of the great 
economic forces, of which they knew 
little, that were at work plunging 
them deeper into business worries. 

Today we are witnessing a new 
breed of businessmen appearing on 
the horizon. This new businessman, 
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in gray flannel suit and genuine 
leather briefcase, is bold, confident, 
impatient of small obstacles, and 
naturally intolerant toward those who 
do not plan and act decisively. Those 
who cannot stand the pace fall by 
the wayside and a more aggressive 
businessman takes up the reins. 

Who are these men? These are 
the business executives. Because 
business in the past almost fouled 
itself up, these experts decided that 
it needed not so much punishment, 
and restraint, as much as support and 
guidance. 

So, from colleges, business schools, 
and universities, the business special- 
ists arrived on the scene with their 
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measuring rules, notebooks and ag- 
gressiveness. And businessmen, in 
their new humility, rely on these 
specialists to help them with their 
problems. 

But this was not a new venture 
for them, for there has always been 
a growing habit among business- 
men of seeking outside advice and > 
help when things went wrong. Why 
not? Business specialists were mak- 
ing a living by doing for the busi- 
nessman what he could not do him- 
self—and this had come to be a 
recognized vocation. 

Business specialists are every- 
where. A study of today’s mail re- 
ceived by hundreds of concerns in 
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various fields, and of the advertise- 
ments in trade papers and financial 
pages of newspapers, yielded the fol- 
lowing partial list of experts who 
exist by selling nothing but service 
or information, by supplying their 
brain-power to business: 

Production Engineers 

Cost Accountants 

Efficiency Engineers 

Tax Consultants 

Statistical Services 

Research Organizations 

Advertising Agencies 

Sales Advisers 

Public Relations Counsel 

Labor Relations Counsel 

Industrial Detectives, etc. 


Add to this the number of services 
rendered by mail, and for which the 
businessman subscribes at so much a 
year: Monthly reports on the stock 
market, credit, and general condi- 
tions, business cycles, labor digests 
that keep the businessman in touch 
with industrial relations everywhere, 
and a score of other services. 

All of these expefts get clients by 
openly offering to sell advice: 

“Let us show you how to increase 
your sales!” 

“Your employees are not doing a 
full day's work. We'll show you 
why!” 

“If you want to please the public 
with your product, we'll show you 
how. Confer with us!” 


September 


You will see these provocative ads 
running daily in some of the biggest 
newspapers in the country. The more 
truthful these claims sound, the more 
evident it is that the businessman is 
not self-sufficient. Generally he ad- 
mits he needs to be bolstered up by 
them, and before he knows it, he has 
loaded up his payroll with one or 
more of these specialists at rates ex- 
ceeding those of his highest salaried 
employees. 

The much heralded “age of 
specialization” has not only run wild, 
but may suddenly run off the track of 
profitable business into oblivion. 
The business expert may sit at a 
clean desk, with nothing on it ex- 
cept a row of push-buttons. He has 
delegated every duty to a subordi- 
nate, and he has nothing to do but 
direct, and take orders from the 
owner of the plant. 

When a problem is brought to 
him he is not worried whether or 
not he can solve it—he knows ex- 
actly where to put his finger on the 
man who can solve it. 

In medicine too, the art of speci- 
alization has taken over. 


TS medical profession is begin- 
ning to feel the lack of general 
practitioners. The old-time family 
physician—whatever became of him? 
Like the horse and buggy he used 
to drive to see his patients, his kind 
has disappeared into the limbo of 
the past. 

In his place we have the special- 
ist—the diagnostician who can sep- 
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arate one group of symptoms from 
another. 

Specialization in business is creat- 
ing a similar void. Men are highly 
trained for this, or that department. 
Few are trained for general manage- 
ment. A well-known New York in- 
dustrialist, famous for his aggres- 
siveness, stoutly defends the new 
trend in business tactics. Says he: 


“These men (meaning the busi- 
mess specialists) are doing a fine 
job in my plants. They are picking 
out the right men for me. These men 
I am promoting partly as a reward 
for what they have done in the past, 
and partly in the hope that having 
made good in a particular job, they 
will do better. Most of them are 
showing me that they can do that. 
The rest of them will be failures, 
and eventually will be kicked out. 
I rely on my experts to do that job.” 

Those on the inside of big busi- 
ness affairs know that there is rela- 
tively greater turnover in execu- 
tives than among ordinary em- 
ployees. The average big business 
today is kept going less by the 
initiative supplied from the top than 
by the energy and effectiveness of 
the men lower down—men skilled 
in their special functions. Yet, all 
this is part and parcel of the bigger 
problem today, created by over-or- 
ganization. Today, a young man, 
intent on entering the business world 
and becoming a success, is more than 
likely to have one of these experi- 


ences: 
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1. He will fail at one part of a job 
and be immediately fwed, or he will 
quit in disgust. 

2. He will immediately become 
such a success that he will become a 
fixture in one department, and even- 
tually spend a lifetime there. 

3. He will, by great luck, learn 
the ropes so quickly that he will be- 
come an executive with little knowl- 
edge of the real work of all the de- 
partments. His maxim being that 
“A lifetime is not long enough to 
let me master everything I have to 
know about business.” 

Many businessmen, if you can get 
them to speak their secret thoughts, 
will tell you that they are awed by 
the growing size of their daily prob- 
lems. They are perplexed by the 
economic conditions under which 
they must operate. 

Hence their humility. Hence the 
crop of brash young men known as 
business specialists—and their de- 
mands for high fees—on full time! 
Whether these experts are successful 
or not, is not the point here—the 
point being that in the foreseeable 
future, today’s businessman will have 
to supply for himself a scientific at- 
tack upon his own problems—and 
not leave them to an outside source. 

He must learn, as doctors and 
engineers learn, that the man who 
has mastered “general management,” 
is the man who can label himself a 


success! (Cont’d on page 12) 
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Some years back, thc Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 
formed the following definition of 
business: 

“The function of business is to 
provide for the material needs of 
mankind, and to increase the wealth 
of the world and the value and hap- 


piness of human life.” 
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To achieve that high estate, today’s 
businessman must himself become a 
professional man. He must apply 
science and education to the end 
that his business will be successful. 
Then, and only then, will he become 
his own specialist, not only in one 
department—but in every one of 
them! 





Gal: “Can'tcha ever say anything romantic, Slim?” 





Cowboy: “Shore, gal. You're more like a rose than anything I ever smelt.” 





It is estimated that approximately $70 million is lost in business every 
year due to handwriting mistakes. This awesome cost caused some Phila- 
delphia businessmen to send more than 100 of their adult employees back 
to school where they could brush up on their writing and thus cut down on 
their business errors. 





“I understand your husband has been ill. What's he doing for his con- 
dition?” 

“Well, his doctor prescribed a shot of rye whiskey and two aspirins every 
four hours.” 

“Ob, really? How is he?” 

“Ten weeks behind on the aspirin and two years ahead on the rye.” 





A Texan arrived at the gate of his eternal home and remarked: “I never 
thought heaven could be so much like Texas.” 
“Son,” replied the gatekeeper, “this isn’t heaven.” 





Dottie: “I refused Henry two months ago, and he's been drinking ever 
since.” 


Lottie: “I think that’s carrying a celebration too far.” 





~ 


The woman called to the stand was handsome but no longer young. 
The judge gallantly imstructed, “Let the witness state her age, after which she 
may be sworn.” 
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by Herbert C. Morton 
Professor, Amos Tuck School of Business Administration 
Dartmouth College 


pnecnee gy who know the importance of letters and reports 


recognize that writing—like production, marketing, or finance 
—needs to be managed. Wordy, stilted, and obscure writing is too 
costly to be tolerated. Good writing cannot be taken for granted. 
Clear, simple and persuasive English, as historian Jacques Barzun 
has pointed out, “is no one’s mother tongue; it has to be worked 
for.” 

And it is worth working for, judging from the experience of a 
growing number of all types of business enterprises. By introducing 
programs to improve employees’ writing, they have reduced costs, 
expedited the flow of letters and reports, and improved the quality 
of written communications within the firm and between the firm 
and its customers. 

The techniques of the consultants and company writing coun- 
selors are not new. They have been suggested by textbook writers, 
consultants, and a few pioneering executives for 50 years. They 
have been adopted by many firms and are within the reach of 
others who have not yet seriously attempted to put words to work 
more efficiently. 

What are companies doing to encourage better writing, and what 


Reprinted from DUN’S REVIEW AND MODERN INDUSTRY, Copyright, 
1955, Dun & Bradstreet Publications Corp. 
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are the opportunities open to firms 
that are still inadvertently jamming 
their own communications? 

For years the language of business 
was be-deviled by a Gersham’s law 
of its own: Bad writing drove out 
the good. A “business-ese” was 
coined and perpetuated. This made 
it easier for employees to write with- 
out thinking, to write without say- 
ing anything and to blunder ahead 
oblivious to the impact of what they 
wrote. 

To replace this Jerry-built lingo 
with a precise, well-organized and 
more natural style is the major ob- 
jective of any company writing pro- 
gram. But it is not the first step. 
Typically it is preceded by an analy- 
sis of company writing—memos, re- 
ports, and carbon copies of a cross 
section of correspondence—and con- 
ferences on problems and objectives 
with top management and depart- 
ment heads. 

Why? 

First, the consultant or company 
writing counselor wants to identify 
employees who are not qualified to 
write letters or reports or who need 
special help. Many ,people in busi- 
ness simply shouldn’t be writing. 
Others may be fitted for the job 
only if given personal coaching. A 
second purpose of the survey is to 
determine writing problems so that 
workshop sessions, manuals, and so 
on can be tailored to company and 
employee needs. 

Third, recurring situations that 
may be handied more quickly and 
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economically by form letters or guide 
letters should be listed. Form letters 
may be used to dispatch routine 
matters that do not require personal 
attention. Guide letters—or profes- 
sionally written model letters that 
give the appearance of personally 
dictated replies—may save time and 
minimize mistakes. 

A fourth purpose is to examine 
company policies. Are they clear 
and consistent? Are they understood 
by those who must interpret them 
or act on them? Consultants say 
management's claim it knows what 
it wants is often belied by an analy- 
sis of written work or by interviews 
with employees. For example, one 
mail order firm called in a consultant 
to straighten out the excessive num- 
ber of complaint letters that led to 
costly back and forth correspondence. 
The company had a stated money- 
back guarantee policy, but many 
company correspondents believed 
they were supposed to dissuade un- 
satisfied customers from returning 
unwanted merchandise. 

The consultant asked manage- 
ment: “Is the money-back guarantee 
unconditional or isn’t it?” When he 
got hedging answers he pointed out 
that if the compary wanted to cut 
down its complaints and improve 
its public relations, it had to clarify 
its policy and stand by it. Manage- 
ment’s ultimate decision to take back 
merchandise without questioning vir- 
tuclly eliminated the complaints. 

In some companies the survey is 
broadened to include a review of 
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writing procedures. The consultant 
or company writing counselor may 
urge replacement of equipment. He 
may suggest the use of window enve- 
lopes for general correspondence in 
order to reduce duplicate typing. He 
may recommend streamlining the 
format of letters—eliminating inden- 
tions and standardizing side margins 
—in order to save secretarial time. 

He may discover incoming letters 
aren't answered fast enough. If cus- 
tomers or suppliers do not actually 
complain, it’s at least a reasonable 
assumption they resent the failure to 
receive prompt answers. Hence there 
is an increasing interest in time con- 
trol systems that require departments 
to report each month the number of 
letters that were answered in one 
day, two days, and so on. Time con- 
trol reports not only provide a meas- 
ure of efficiency but may also disclose 
where bottlenecks restrict the smooth 
flow of letters. 

By installing a time control sys- 
tem, one firm was able to get 98 
per cent of its incoming mail an- 
swered within three days. Another 
firm set a higher goal—to answer 
each letter the day it arrives. When 
it is unable to do so it sends out an 
acknowledgement form letter telling 
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the policyholder that his letter is re- 
ceiving attention. 

Time control systems, equipment 
checks, revision of secretarial meth- 
ods, and preparation of training ma- 
terial—these are some of the useful 
preliminaries to the actual training. 

It is with an explanation of the 
importance of writing—to the in- 
dividual and to the company—that 
a well-planned program begins. 

Writing is learned rather than 
taught. It improves more with prac- 
tice than with instruction. An em- 
ployee must want to write better if 
he is to benefit from a training pro- 
gram. Without undervaluing the 
role of the consultant or teacher, it 
should be understood that the em- 
ployee must teach himself. The job 
of the instructor is primarily to 
motivate employees, to encourage 
them, and to give them the right 
goals. 

There are compelling reasons for 
learning to write better. To the em- 
ployee seeking advancement, skill in 
language is a key requirement for 
success. In a leaflet entitled, Why 
Study English, the General Electric 
Co. pointed out: 

“No piece of company business 
can begin, progress and achieve its 











Clear, concise writing has become a major goal for business, but 
there are still companies and employees who stick with the old styles 
and stock phrases. A letter or a report is a personal meeting with 
another person and as such should contain nothing that is not clear 
and understandable. Here is a report on what steps can be taken 
to teach good writing, thus improving relations. 
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purpose without the use of words 
. . . Every day in your future you 
will be called upon to speak and 
write, and when you open your 
mouth or write a letter or report, you 
will be advertising your progress and 
your potential worth.” 

Anyone who can write clearly and 
persuasively possesses a skill that will 
be useful to him whatever job he 
holds or moves to. Writing is as es- 
sential to the accountant as to the 
salesman, to the secretary as to the 
supervisor. The subject matter, the 
length or style of the communication 
may change, but the principles of 
good English and good human re- 
lations do not. 

Moreover, employees can be 
shown that if they are skilled at 
writing, they are more likely to en- 
joy it. It seems strange that people 
who are fastidious about their dress, 
or proud of a par 4 on the 18th hole, 
take so little pride in their ability to 
express themselves clearly, concisely 
and imaginatively in writing. 

A company also sets forth its 
reasons for introducing a writing 
program: The opportunities for 
cutting costs, the need for speeding 
up communications’ and clarifying 
them and the importance of public 
relations as highlighted in the fore- 
word to the Effective. Letters port- 
folio that is issued by the New York 
Life Insurance Co.: 

“Anyone who writes a letter for 
New York Life holds a key position 
within the organization of the com- 
pany, for he helps to determine, di- 
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rectly, by the kind of letters he 
writes, the nature of public feeling 
toward the company, and toward the 
life insurance business as a whole.” 

In short, the arguments needed to 
persuade employees that writing is 
important are readily apparent. To 
launch an effective training program, 
ingenuity and effort are needed to 
put these arguments across. 

A major objective of the writing 
program is to help employees get 
rid of bad habits. The recurring ad- 
vice is: Eliminate cliches and jargon. 
Don’t use more words than you need. 
Don’t use big words and technical 
terms when everyday words will do. 
Don’t antagonize your reader. 

The cliches of business letter writ- 
ing either have little meaning today 
or are roundabout ways of saying 
simple things that ought to be said 
more directly. To a reader they are 
the tip-off that the writer is either 
dull, in a hurry, or hopelessly behind 
the times. 

The catalogue of “business-ese” #i- 
cludes kindly advise, trusting to re- 
ceive same, thanking you in advance, 
beg to call your attention—the list 
is endless. Since these tell-tale phras- 
es are easy to identify, they are easy 
to eradicate. 

More troublesome are the less ob- 
vious superfluous expressions that 
clutter business writing and rob it 
of its vigor. These words and phrases 
can and should be scrapped. 

Last year The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. demonstrated 
what can be achieved by intelligent 
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editing and rewriting. Reporting on 
a writing program set up by consul- 
tant Pauline Putnam, PT&T gave 
“before and after” samples of a com- 
pany instruction sheet. The original 
was 465 words. The revision, by an 
employee who had taken the train- 
ing courses, covered the essentials in 
197 words. The revision was shorter 
and far easier to read and understand. 

What should be scrapped? The 
cliches and also the doublets: First 
and foremost, full and complete, ap- 
preciative and grateful. Redundant 
phrases like the situation as it actual- 
ly exists can be shortened to actually. 
Pruning can cut im the month of 
July to in July. 

The fear of active verbs also adds 
to the clutter. Judging from typical 
letters and reports, businessmen who 
say “Hogan shot a 67” would write 
“a 67 was shot by Hogan’—if re- 
quired to make the same statement 
in a report. 

Writing counselors do not ban 
the passive voice. They merely warn 
against excessive use of it, since the 
passive is frequently longer and less 
effective. Business writers also weak- 
en impact by excessive use of the 
linking verb and noun. Instead of 
writing compete, they write are in 
competition with; instead of show, 
they write are an indication of. 

Redundance and superfluous 
words add nothing. 

In their effort to streamline busi- 
ness writing, consultants question the 
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unnecessary use of big words and 
technical terms. They deplore pom- 
pous expressions so often used in a 
misguided effort to appear scientific 
or scholarly, such as the following: 
“We must consider the future rami- 
fications in addition to the inherent 
factors in existence at the time of the 
decision.” 

Robert Gunning, consultant and 
author, has summed it up: “Write 
to express, not to impress.” 

The list of don’ts includes warn- 
ings against ultimatums, preaching, 
hidden accusations such as you for- 
got or I told you clearly in my last 
report, and the curt mo when a cus- 
tomer deserves a courteous, straight- 
forward explanation. 

But getting rid of bad habits is 
only a preparation for developing 
good ones. 

“Writing is essentially thinking,” 
wrote Stephen Leacock, “or at least 
involves thinking as its first requi- 
site.” What does the reader want to 
know? What do you, as a writer, 
want to tell him? What do you want 
him to do? How do you want him to 
feel? What is the purpose of the 
message, the alternative ways of 
organizing and expressing it? These 
questions are worth thinking about 
before putting words on paper. 

Actually, the gobbledygook that 
writing counselors decry—the wordi- 
ness and pompousness—are merely 
symptoms. Often the cause of bad 
writing is the failure to think. 





The second part of this article will appear in the October issue of MANAGE. 





MANAGE Profile . 


M. A. Pappas, 


Citizen Extraordinary 


by Dean Sims 


M PAPPAS is no Midas able to 
make every activity he touches 
a golden success. He knows the taste 
of failure, but understanding the 
bitterness of frustrated dreams keeps 
his success percentages high. His per- 
sonal drive is not measured merely in 
terms of nervous energy. Well- 
planned, confident ieadership of peo- 
ple and hard work led to his success. 
“Sure Mike makes mistakes, but 
there is no time lost in buck-passing 
or argument,” declares S. R. Bolles, 
Sohio-Lima general manager. “He 
knows how to say, ‘I made a mistake!’ 
just like he says, ‘Good morning.’ 
Then he does the job right.” 
When Sohio bought two-wheel 
motor scooters for employees to ride 
about the sprawling refinery grounds, 
Mike impetuously tried one. An 
engineer showed him how to start a 
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scooter inside a big refinery shop. 
Mike got astride and putted toward 
a door, only then realizing he did not 
know how to stop the machine—and 
that the door was closed. Traveling 
at 30-miles-an-hour, the scooter 
crashed into the heavy steel door and 
tore it off its hinges. The machine 
flew into a hundred pieces and Pap- 
pas slowly got up from the floor. 
“I made a mistake!” he roared and 
hobbled toward his office to nurse 
a bruised ankle. 

Perhaps from the fuzzy athletic 
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markable Ohioan. When he was the 
president of the Greater Cleveland 
Foremen’s Club, the head of another 
association invited Mike to sit in on 
a pre-convention executive session. 
He needed Mike's support. During 
the first ten minutes of the meeting, 
the host outlined his plans for run- 
ning the convention politics to his 
personal advantage. Pappas finally 
pushed back his chair and stood up 
to interrupt the meeting, his huge 
hand pointing a steady finger at the 
president. “Listen,” roared Mike, 


The second and concluding installment of a story about a 
very unusual superintendent. 


socks showing several inches of white 
between Mike's faithful old brown 
herringbone suit and scuffed, run- 
over shoes, you would suspect Pappas 
to be an athlete. Or you might get 
that impression from studying his 
powerful chest which sets atop a 
thick waist and tightly-muscled, short 
legs which are slightly bowed. 

When his billowing black hair 
developed a few speckles of grey 
recently, Mike “slowed down” by fil- 
ing his shot put in an office cabinet. 
Now he opens the drawer only when 
he grows tense or restless and knows 
he needs exercise. 

Mike Pappas doesn’t waste his en- 
ergy by losing his temper. He can 
recall being really angry only once. 
Since then he has been half afraid to 
let himself go again, but the incident 
illustrates another side of the re- 


“we just finished fighting a war to 
stop your kind from taking over our 
country. But you have out-Hitlered 
Hitler in only ten minutes! I want 
no part of you or what you stand 
for!” 

Mike trotted up and down a near- 
by street, exercising vigorously, until 
he regained his temper. 

Though his parents had unofficially 
Americanized “Papadopoulos” to 
“Pappas” soon after coming to Amer- 
ica, Mike had the court approve 
Pappas as his legal name in 1948. 
With adoptions swelling his family 
rapidly, he foresaw social complica- 
tions in his children’s lives. “ “Papa- 
dopoulos’ is a Greek name, but ‘Pap- 
pas’ sounds as American as ‘Jones,’ 
to me,” explains Mike. 

Mike's calisthenics around his 
house and in the street amused the 
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neighbors. This attention embar- 
rassed Mike, so he turned to garden- 
ing. That is, he spaded up most of 
his four-acre yard in a few evenings, 
leaving the planting of the seed to 
Myrtle—if she cared tu cultivate any- 
thing. He liked the smell of fresh 
soil and the rhythm of digging so he 
volunteered his gardening services to 
a dozen neighbors. Throughout the 
Spring, only a telephone call was 
necessary to bring Pappas, spade in 
hand, running to dig their gardens. 


mM" PAPPAS is no industrial ex- 
ecutive “character.” He is 
hailed by Standard Oil Co., a rich 
corporation with high standards for 
its brass, as “one of our finest young 
officials.” He is a competent admin- 
istrator and engineer, but, as you 
would expect, his greatest power is 
that of leadership. 

“Sometimes the co-operation Mike 
gets from people frightens me,” con- 
- fesses a Sohio executive. “If Mike 
started a project to build a bridge 
to Mars, he'd get plenty of volunteers 
from executive as well as employee 
ranks.” 

In his division of the refinery, 
there are no real misunderstandings 
between management and labor. Mike 
gets labor's support more often than 
management's, because the men know 
he is on their side so long as they 
work hard and bargain fairly. Mike 
knows labor. When he was 19, he 
was on the board of a food workers’ 
union which became a nucleus of the 
CIO. 
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Once a week, Pappas takes over 
the refinery’s biggest conference room 
for a meeting with all his staff 
supervisors. Of their own will,. men 
have come back from vacations to 
make the sessions. It is a man-to- 
man talk with Mike sitting cross- 
legged on a desk or folding chair 
before 40 men. Together they iron 
out work problems. After he calls 
on a supervisor to explain a project, 
Mike takes the man’s seat in the 
audience. From then on it’s audience- 
Participation. 

“Whattya mean, you're behind 
schedule, Frank?” interrupts Mike 
with a wave of his arms at a fore- 
man stammering an explanation of 
his chart on the blackboard. “Shucks, 
you have brains where the rest of us 
have rocks.” 

That kind of banter breaks the 
ice. It is not supposed to make 
complete sense and it gives the meet- 
ing an informal atmosphere. 

Mike Pappas is a man with lots of 
things to do. He has begun to 
map for himself a modest commu- 
nity political career starting with the 
Perry Township school board, which 
he says badly needs the attention of 
an industrialist. Someday he wants 
to be president of The National Man- 
agement Association. 

“But there’s no hurry about any- 
thing anymore,” says the bumptious 
lover of life and people. “There's 
plenty of time, even to do the things 
Myrtle and I have not thought of 
yet.” 
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And he probably is right. His 
father recently, at 65, took a shovel 
and dug a basement beneath a house, 
installing by himself a new heating 
system. Ten years ago, the elder 
Pappas began preparing for an active 
old age by borrowing $3,000 to buy 
a Long Island oceanside summer re- 
sort, which was priced cheaply be- 
cause its buildings were flooded reg- 
ularly by the tides. He raised the 
whole resort 18 inches and sold it 
for $25,000. 

Hunched over the steering wheel 
of his small low-priced car, Mike re- 
sembles a handsome but shaggy, 
black-thatched baby elephant in a 
kiddie-car. When he talks, he vigor- 
ously bobs his head to punctuate his 
remarks. 


“Sure, I get fed up with the seedi- 
ness, the littleness of people some- 
times,” seriously admitted Mike, as 
he drove home from the refinery. 
“But I don’t let that thinking guide 
me. You have to forget human 
frailties and remember that people 
are fundamentally sound. When the 
chips are down, nearly every man 
will do what is right and honest. 
Every man really believes in God 
and that is what counts.” 

From a sack of groceries beside 
him, Mike took a big head of lettuce 
and bit hugely into it. “Help your- 
self,” he offered, waving the vege- 
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table like a big green apple at the 
groceries. “Now, probably the big- 
gest problem we Americans have is 
being too blamed vain to get down to 
the fundamentals of enjoying life. 
Happiness is the simplest, the cheap- 
est thing in the world, but too many 
of us ruin it by trying to put a price 
tag on it. Happiness is just being 
human. 

“For instance,” he continued, “I 
really can’t sing very well. Honestly, 
I cannot. But I know music well 
enough to understand how I want 
to sing. Since I can’t sing that well, 
I direct others who can. They sing 
the way I really want, and I feel— 
sure, selfishly—as much a part of 
their singing success as if it were my 
own voice. 

The lettuce was finished and Mike 
reached into the sack for another 
head. “And no matter what you 
hear,” he continued, biting deeply 
into the fresh lettuce, “this old world 
isn’t going to the devil in a basket 
tomorrow. No, sir! I have lots of 
faith in America well, in all 
Americans and their world leader- 
ship.” He paused for breath and 
another bite of lettuce. “Believe it or 
not,” he went on after chuckling and 
chewing for a moment, “I even have 
faith in pretty average American guys 
like old Mike Pappas.” 





First used-car sale is said to have been made 50 years ago when Henry 
Ford sold his car to another Detroiter for $1,000 after driving it 1,000 miles. 





An interview with 


BERNHARD HAURWITZ 


Chairman, Department of 
Meteorology and Oceanography, 
New York University 


What Can Be Done 
About the Weather? 





> Haurwitz, you probably aren't one of those people who believes 
that everybody complains about the weather but no one does anything 
about it. Essentially, what are you weather experts trying to do about the 
weather? 

A—I suppose basically the research is aimed at finding out what makes the 
atmosphere behave the way it does. Once we know how the atmosphere 
behaves, we shall be in a better position to forecast what the weather will 
be—tomorrow, next week, next month, next season or year. 


Q—What purpose is served by the weather balloons which have been so 
much in the news lately? 

A—The balloons are used to determine distribution of weight, temperature 
and pressure in the upper atmosphere. There are two types of balloons. 
One type is meant to go up into the atmosphere and get information about 
the distribution of meteorological variables at one and the same spot. The 
other type is meant to drift. The balloons we have been hearing about are 
probably those meant to drift. 


Q—How about the polar expeditions? How will our increased knowledge 
of polar conditions affect our understanding of weather? 

A—The present polar expeditions are in preparation for the international 
geophysical year in 1957. The polar regions are, of course, uninhabited. 
Therefore, special attention must be paid to them. The north and south 
polar regions are of particular importance because it is here that the lowest 
temperatures of the atomsphere occur. On the other hand, the atmosphere 
at the Equator is heated and receives energy. As a result, we have an 
exchange of air between the Poles and the Equator which in a sense controls 
the flow of the main air currents. 
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Q—As far as most people are concerned, however, the main interest is in 
short-range weather predictions. How accurate would you say is the weather- 
man in his ability to predict whether it will be rain or shine tomorrow? 
A—Ic is a little difficult to answer that question because most of us are really 
interested in only one or two parts of weather forecast. Of course, whether 
it is going to be cold or warm, rainy or sunny, involves important meteoro- 
logical phenomena. But the forecaster is also interested in whether the wind 
will blow from the north or south, what its rate of speed will be, and so on. 
If you want to check the accuracy of a forecast, you should consider all parts 
of the forecast. According to the records, U. S. Weather Bureau forecasts are 
about 85 per cent accurate. 


Q—Is the weatherman becoming more accurate from year to year? 

A—Well, 30 or 40 years ago, when we had fewer observations, we were also 
interested in fewer aspects of the weather. For example, flying was in its 
infancy, so the weatherman did not have to make any forecasts about condi- 
tions in the upper atmosphere. Today, the scope of the weather forecast 
is very much larger. The weatherman gets more times at bat, so to speak, 
and consequently his average is probably not much higher than that of his 
counterpart of three decades ago. 


Q—What are the prospects of improving the weather forecasting batting 
average in the near future? 

A—The prospects look very good, and this is not only because of advances 
in meteorology. Thanks to the new high-speed electronic computers, it is 
now possible for us to apply what we know about fluids to problems involving 
the behavior of the atmosphere. The application of fluid dynamics to meteor- 
ological forecasting was, in principle, possible before we had electronic 
computers, but the process was not practical because it took too long a time 
to complete the computations. Obviously, there isn’t much point in trying 
to forecast tomorrow's weather if it takes us a year to figure it out. 


Q—What about long-range weather changes? Is it possible to make weather 
forecasts for an extended period of time? 


A—We can now make weather forecasts for about five days in advance. 
Such forecasts are issued by the United States Weather Bureau as a matter 
of routine. The Weather Bureau also issues monthly forecasts which it 
calls a monthly outlook. These are probably better than guesses, and anyone 
who follows them for-a period of four or five years will be ahead of the 
game. But I would not rely on them too much if it were extremely im- 
portant to me that I know exactly what the weather is going to be like for 
four weeks from today. (Continued on page 24) 
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Q—What stands in the way of more accurate long-range forecasts? 


A—We do not yet really understand the general circulation of the atmosphere 
completely. We do not know enough about the interdependency of the vari- 
ous.weather regions that lie between the Poles and the Equator. Of course, we 
are trying to rectify this situation. What we learn about the conditions at 
the Poles and in the Tropics will not be important to our forecasts of a 
four or five-day period. Such short-range weather is not affected by the 
world-wide distribution of atmospheric conditions. But when it comes to 
monthly forecasts and longer ones, we have to study the atmosphere of the 
entire world. Unfortunately, we do not get sufficient data of this type. 


Q—How detailed might we expect such forecasts to be? 


A—The way things stand now, even if we should be able to collect world-wide 
data, it would not be possible to say that on June 25, 1957, there will be a 
thunderstorm over Manhattan. But we might very well be able to say that 
June 1957 will be much warmer than it usually is, or much colder and much 
more rainy. But even this much is not possible today. 


Q—What about over-all climate changes? Some have said that our weather 
is getting warmer all the time. Is there any basis to such speculation? 


A—There is very definite evidence that on the whole the annual mean 
temperatures of our winters have shown an upward trend. The trouble is 
that we do not really understand why the winters have been getting milder. 
We just do not know enough about the great cycles in weather to say 
definitely that we are entering an age of rising temperatures. A reverse 
temperature trend may very well be in the offing for the next 20 years. 
This is something about which I can only speculate. 


Q—Has our knowledge of weather conditions reached a point where we 
can give reasonable advice to farmers and other interested parties about what 
to expect in the way of weather in the appreciable future? 

A—Well, certainly I believe that there is good reason to regard seriously 
the five-day forecast and even the monthly forecast. But the thing becomes 
more difficult when we start talking about the next five, ten, or twenty 
years. The economic significance of such long-range forecasts cannot be 
determined by the meteorologists as yet. But what they can probably do is 
point out that conditions today and for the past five or ten years have been 
such that some changes should be made in the economic utilization of some 
natural resources. 


Q—Dr. Haurwitz, how effective have been our attempts actually to change 
the weather? We have heard a great deal about cloud-seeding, for ex- 
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ample. To what extent have we been able to create atmospheric conditions 
that would not normally exist? 


A—We have only begun to explore these possibilities. What we have been 
able to establish definitely thus far is not too spectacular, although I think 
it is quite remarkable. Certain types of clouds, when they are seeded with 
dry ice or silver iodide, can be dissolved so that some precipitation will take 
place. However, everyone who is working in this field believes that cloud- 
seeding will be effective only in certain parts of clouds out of which it will 
probably rain in any case. Therefore, how much more precipitation we can 
get out of clouds by seeding methods can only be decided statistically. Pre- 
sumably, if you seed a sufficiently large number of clouds and then compare 
this precipitation with the amount that comes out of unseeded clouds, then 
you can ascertain whether there is a truly significant difference. And whether 
there is such a significant difference is still debatable. But the possibilities 
are certainly important enough to pursue the study of cloud-seeding. 


Q—Is there anything else that has been done or that could be done, on the 
basis of our present knowledge, to induce unnatural changes in the at- 
mosphere? 


A—The answer to that is certainly yes. You are familiar with the use of 
smudge pots to protect fruit orchards from unusual night frosts in the Spring. 
This constitutes a control of conditions in the lower level of the atmosphere. 
As far as larger-scale changes of weather or climate are concerned, in prin- 
ciple this can also be done. For instance, if you put volcanic dust or any 
other kind of dust in the atmosphere in sufficient quantity, this would un- 
doubtedly lead to a decrease in temperature because solar radiation would 
be cut off. I don’t know why anyone would want to do that, and even if 
there were a good reason for it, it may not be economically feasible. I also 
imagine that it would be possible to melt off some of the glaciers if enough 
energy were applied. But, the question is whether you really want to do it. 
You certainly would get a rise in sea level, and this might mean that a large 
part of the real estate in New York might become useless. It certainly is 
possible, with what we know today, to make some significant changes in the 
weather. But whether such changes would be beneficial, and whether they 
would be economically sound, involve an entirely different set of questions. 


Q—Would it be possible for an enemy to try to induce an artificial flood, a 
drought or a drop in temperature in the United States? Are there military 
implications to the possibility of weather-control? 

A—I have serious doubts that such procedures would be economically feasible. 
I do not really imagine that a drought could be induced in the United States 
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without seriously affecting the weather everywhere else. Even if something 
could be done to induce atmospheric changes which would cause a drought 
in the United States, I am certain that equally unpleasant changes might 
occur on the other side of the Northern Hemisphere. In other words, nature 
does not take sides. And even if our state of knowledge reaches such pro- 
portions that we could predict all of the caprices of nature, I have the sus- 
picion that the process would cost much more money than would the more 
conventional weapons of almost total destruction. 


Q—Let us move on to more pleasant speculations. Do you feel that in the 
foreseeable future we might be able to condition the atmosphere? 


A—lIt is conceivable that we could create for ourselves a year-round tem- 
perate climate. But I wonder, if we should be able to do something like 
that, whether we might also bring about other changes which might prove 
to be more distasteful than a humid day in Summer. One would be well 
advised to consider such possibilities. All sorts of engineering techniques 
have been suggested, such as covering an entire city with a transparent 
material, with the enclosed atmosphere completely air conditioned. It would 
probably be cheaper to install air conditioners in every home, apartment 
and office building we have. 


Q—Would you say that we might be healthier if we could live in more 
pleasant atmospheric surroundings? 

A—If the meteorologists can help us to understand better how to take the 
weather, then certainly we might feel healthier. 


Q—In other words, weather will become less and less something we just 
talk about and more and more something that we understand. And, on 
occasion, we might even be able to do something about it. 


A—Well, I am certain that we are going to learn more and more about the 
weather. On a small scale, we shall probably be able to do something about 
it, but I cannot speculate about the large scale. I must admit that personally 
I really don’t mind the weather, whichever way it is. I have a feeling that 
instead of trying to change it, we should know how to adapt ourselves to it 
and enjoy it. If we are ever really in a position to make large-scale changes, 
we might find ourselves confronted with consequences which we hadn't 
foreseen. Then we would have to change the weather right back to the way 
it was. 


Q—Thank you, Prof. Haurwitz. 





Reprinted from CHALLENGE, The Magazine of Economic Affairs, published by 
Institute of Economic Affairs, New York University. 















An unheralded champion 


Malleable .. . 
Marvel of the Irons 









Cee Jerediah, easy does it, 

lad. Easy does it. You wouldn't 
be forgetting that metal’s hot now, 
would you?” 

Seth Boyden grinned as he watched 
by Jim Berns the sturdily-built, young Jerediah dip 
molten iron out of the crucible fur- 
nace with a clay-washed ladle. Jere- 
diah was a good molder, all right, 
but not nearly as concerned as he 
might be about his own safety. 

The 40-year-old Boyden surveyed 
his Newark, N. J., foundry. He had 
started experiments with malleable 
iron castings only two years before 
—in 1826—- but already his research 
had paid off. 

The renowned Franklin Institute 
had awarded Boyden its silver medal 
“for the best specimen of annealed 
cast iron; not less than one dozen 
pieces, for various purposes, to be 
exhibited.” 

The Institute committee declared 
Boyden’s “assortment of buckles, bits, 
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and other castings remarkable for 
their smoothness and malleability.” 
But that wasn’t the end of the trail 
for Boyden, whom Thomas A. Edison 
later was to call “one of America’s 
greatest inventors.” In 1831, Boy- 
den was granted the first American 
patent for malleable iron. 

What Boyden was seeking—and 
succeeded in achieving—was a metal 
which was capable of being pres- 
sured or shaped. Regular cast iron, 
for imstance, is not malleable and 
cannot be fashioned under pressure 
or stress. 

Malleable iron, as it is known to- 
day, is defined as “a cast alloy con- 
sisting principally of iron and carbon 
which is rendered tough and ductile 
by a controlled heat conversion pro- 
cess.” 

From the early beginnings has 
grown an important industry of con- 
siderable size. More than one million 
tons of malleable iron castings and 
the relatively new pearlitic castings 
are made yearly in some 100 found- 
ries in this country. Nearly 40,000 
people—most highly skilled—are 
employed in the industry. Yet many 
Americans — including supervisors 
who work with malleables—are un- 
aware of the industry. This is be- 
cause the castings are used for the 
most part as components rather than 
as end products. 

Boyden was not the first to ex- 
periment with the malleable cast- 
ings. There had been more than a 
century of research in Europe. But it 
was he who brought the process to 
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its fruition on the American scene. 
He was the man who found a means 
of producing iron which would be 
tough and strong but which would 
be malleable—that is, capable of be- 
ing pressured or shaped. 

Under Boyden’s early impetus, the 
malleable iron industry took hold. 
Foundries sprang up in New York 
and New England, as well as in New 
Jersey. They mushroomed through- 
out the Old Midwest—in Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois. 

The foundries kept pace with the 
ever-expanding frontier, with the 
westward movement. Railroads had 
to be built. Malleable iron castings 
were necessary components of rail- 
road equipment. Agricultural imple- 
ments were needed to till the soil 
as the wilderness fell before the on- 
slaught of the pioneers. Small farm 
tools such as hoes and rakes made of 
malleable iron were an immediate 
success. They were tough and shock- 
resistant and gave long, good service 
at relatively low cost. 

The pioneers moved westward— 
and the foundries followed them. 
The blazes of the furnaces dotted the 
newly-won wilderness, emblematic 
of the industrial fervor which rapid- 
ly was seizing courageous men of 
vision. 

The first . practical application of 
malleable iron was in saddlery hard- 
ware—buckles, bits, snaps, and stir- 
rups. Next it was used for carriage 
and wagon parts—hubs, hub bands, 
flanges and steps. 

Malleable iron castings were uni- 
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form in size. They made possible 
greater production of vehicles. They 
were produced in quantity and were 
vast improvements over the hand- 
made products of the blacksmiths. 

By the turn of the century, when 
the automobile ard allied industries 
took form, foundry skill to cast mal- 
leable iron into pieces of complicated 
design had been acquired. Manufac- 
turing techniques to take full ad- 
vantage of its machinability had 
been discovered. 

Excellent working qualities are 
one of the big advantages of malle- 
able irons. They generally are con- 
sidered to be the most easily ma- 
chinable and free-cutting of any 
irons and steels of comparable or 
higher tensile strength. 

Naturally, the first automobile 
manufacturers were interested in a 
metal which could be cast to shape 
in a wide range of sections and sizes, 
machined at relatively low cost, and 
still be strong and tough enough to 
meet the severest operating condi- 
tions. Malleables were the answer 
and, by 1910, the auto industry was 
a heavy user and continues so today. 

But the spread of malleables did 
not end with the auto industry. The 
swiftly-growing electric utility in- 
dustry adopted malleable irons ex- 
tensively for pole-line hardware. Oil 
and gas transmission and distribution 
companies make big use of malleable 
iron for pipeline couplings. There 
are thousands of other uses. 

Malleables have unique metal- 
lurgical structures which allow ver- 


satile casting. They have the valu- 
able properties of strength, great 
toughness, resistance to heavy and 
repeated impact, high resistance to 
corrosion, and the previously men- 
tioned easy machinability. 

A sister product which has gained 
wide acceptance in recent years is 
pearlitic malleable. The word “pearl- 
itic” is a generic—or family—term. 
It applies to a group of tough, wear- 
resistant malleable irons which are 
so heat-treated in manufacture that 
some of their carbon content is 
present in what is known as the 
“combined” form. 

Pearlitic malleables are made from 
white-iron compositions, the same as 
those used in the standard malleable 
irons. They differ sharply from 
pearlitic cast iron which is of an- 
other chemical composition and 
does not go through the annealing— 
or heat-treating—process. 

Pearlitic malleables differ from 
standard malleables principally in 
their greater ultimate strength, high- 
er yield strength, and greater resist- 
ance to abrasive wear. They are more 
receptive to surface and localized 
hardening and generally are harder 
and less ductile and resistant to shock. 
Their machining qualities, however, 
are mot as great as the standards. 

Production of pearlitics has been 
increasing steadily as more and more 
applications demand its special qual- 
ities of wear resistance and intense 
strength. The automotive industry 
is the biggest user of pearlitics. 

The manufacture of pearlitic mal- 
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leable differs from the processes fol- 
lowed in making standard malleable 
only in the alloying or the variation 
in heat treatment which gives pearl- 
itic malleable its characteristic struc- 
ture. 

There are four processes in the 
conversion of standard malleable to 
pearlitic: 

1. The addition of an alloying ele- 
ment, commonly manganese, to the 
white iron in order to prevent or re- 
tard second-stage graphitization. 

2. Completion of first-stage graph- 
itization, quenching, and tempering. 
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3. Full malleabilization, re-heating 
and quenching, and tempering. 

4. Completion of first-stage graph- 
itization and controlled cooling 
through the critical range. 

Next time you drive your car, use 
farm equipment, or handle any one 
of thousands of other manufactured 
products, remember that while the 
whole product is not cast of malle- 
able iron, it's a good bet its most 
vital parts are. Millions of Americans 
have depended on malleable irons for 
years—and never knew it. 





Tom: “Say, Bill, how did you get that swelling on your nose?” 
Bill: “Ob, I bent down to smell a brose in my garden.” 
Tom: “You mean rose, don’t you? There's no ‘b’ in rose.” 


Bill: “There was in this one.” 





The first postal system for the use of the ordinary individual, but in a 
very limited way, apparently was established in Rome by Emperor Diocletian 


at the end of the third century. 


Even long after that most “postmen” were Couriers for a King or other 
ruler bent upon the king’s business and his alone. 

From the beginning of their conquests the practical wisdom of the 
Romans taught them to build roads through the territories they subdued and, 
naturally, a courier system for the exchange of messages consequently be- 


came necessary. 


At first the dispatches were conveyed by young men running on foot or 
mounted on horses, who would deliver the messages to others at the next 


route in relay-team style. 





“So you want another day off,” snorted the office chief to his small office 
boy. “I'm anxious to hear what excuse you have this time. You've been off 
for your grandfather's funeral four times this year already.” 

“Today my grandma's getting married again,” said the youngster. 





















Top Industrialists Head 
33rd NMA Meeting Program 


by Adrian G. Poelker 
Chairman, 33rd NMA Meeting and Conference 


St. Louis, Mo.—Internationally-known names dot the program of the 33rd 
Annual NMA Meeting and Conference, which will be held here Thursday 
through Saturday, September 27-28-29. 

W. B. McMillan, president and chairman of the Hussmann Refrigerator 
Co., will deliver the keynote address on Friday morning. 

General assembly speakers will include these NMA award winners: 

Retired U.S.A.F. Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, now president of Convair 
division of General Dynamics Corp., San Diego, Calif. General McNarney, 
who will speak Friday morning, has been chosen NMA “Management Man - 
of the Year.” 

Norris Roy Crump, president of Canadian Pacific Railway Co. Crump, 
who was selected for the “Edward O. Seits Memorial Award for International 
Management,” will address the general assembly on Saturday morning. 

John W. Colt, managing editor of the Kansas City (Mo.) Star. Colt has 
been honored as “Free Enterprise Newswriter of the Year.” He will receive 
his award Friday afternoon. 

Other featured general assembly speakers will be: 

George Hammond of New York City on Friday afternoon. Hammond is 
president of Carl Byoir & Associates, one of the nation’s largest and best- 
known public relations firms. He will talk on community leadership re- 
sponsibilities of first-level management leaders. 

John E. Martin of Toledo, O., on Saturday morning. Martin, president 
of the Dana Corp., will speak on “Management Loyalty — A Two-Way 
Street.” 

Dr. George Heaton on Saturday afternoon. The Reverend Heaton is 
pastor of the Myers Park Baptist Church in Charlotte, N.C. He will be the 
wind-up speaker for the conferences and will talk on human relations in in- 
dustry. 

Former NMA president Arthur Horrocks will be the guest speaker at 
the “Club Presidents’ Luncheon,” which will be held at noon on Saturday, 
September 29. Horrocks is with the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, 
O. (Cont’d on page 32) 
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The actual working sessions—or conferences—also will present a star- 
studded lineup of conference chairmen. There will be 12 separate confer- 
ences held, six on Friday afternoon and six on Saturday afternoon. Each 
conference will be repeated once, so it will be possible to attend two confer- 
ences each afternoon. Conference times are 1 p.m.-2:15 p.m. and 2:30 
p-m.-3:45 p.m. 

One of the Friday afternoon conferences will feature a “live” presenta- 
tion of an actual industrial arbitration case. Moderator for this conference 
will be Joseph S. Murphy, vice president of the American Arbitration As- 
sociation, New York City. 

A Saturday afternoon conference will deal with “How To Become A Vice 
President.” The panel—vice presidents all—will include Frank J. Healy, 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Salem, Mass.; Louis J. Francisco, Formica 
Co., Cincinnati, O., N. P. Veeder, Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, II. 
and W. B. Hankins, Nickey Brothers, Inc. 

The other five Friday afternoon conferences and their leaders will be: 


“The Inside Story Of An Outside Chance” — Dr. Charles E. Irvin, speech 
and communications department, Michigan State University, Lansing, Mich. 

“Conservation — Men and Materials” — Don L. Rufener, general super- 
visor for conservation, North American Aviation, Inc., Columbus, O. 

“Looking Into The Future’—Dr. Frank G. Kirtz, patent attorney, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

“A Foreman Looks At The Communication Problem”—George Hair- 
ston, foreman, American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

“Developing Supervision Through Training” — Allen K. Heydrick, di- 
rector of education and training, National Steel Corp., Weirton, W. Va. 

The other five Saturday afternoon conferences and their leaders will be: 

“Free Enterprise Or Disaster” — Dr. Nicholas Nyaradi, former Hungarian 
finance minister and now chairman of the economics department, Bradley 
University, Peoria, Ill. 

“The Challenge Of Automation” — Carroll W. Boyce, associate editor, 
FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE magazine, New 
York City. 

“How To Turn Grievances Into Assets” — Fred Smith, president of the 
management consulting firm of Fred Smith and Associates, Cincinnati, O. 

“Atomic Energy — Grass Roots Style” — Ray J. Stanish, chief éngineer 
for automotive department, Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland, O. 
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“Creative Thinking — Fact, Fad, Or Fancy” — Dr. G. Herbert True, as- 
sistant professor of marketing, University of Notre Dame, South Bend, Ind. 

In addition to the general assemblies and conferences, there will be two 
special clinics which will deal exclusively with NMA club problems. One 
clinic, on Friday, will pay special attention to club programs, panel meetings, 
and educational activities. It will be moderated by A. Bruce Rozet, NMA 
club education director for the Southern California area. The panel will 
consist of Roi Baugher, Delco Radio Division, General Motors Corp., 
Kokomo, Ind., and two NMA area managers. 

The other clinic, to be held Saturday, will be moderated by NMA field 
education director Ray Monsalvatge, and the panel will be made up of two 
NMA area managers plus Herbert Dimmick, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Lima, O. This clinic will place special emphasis on civic activities, club 
financing, and regional conferences. 

Don’t forget to “Meet Me In St. Louis” — you can see from our program 
it will be well worth your while and, of course, there also will be social 
functions for both you and your wife. 





A teacher told her class about the crowns of glory and heavenly reward for 
good people. “Now tell me,” she said, “who will get the biggest crown?” 

There was a silence; then Johnny replied: “Him wot’s got the biggest 
head.” . 





“The Soviet Union is reported planning to step up aluminum production 
capacity by more than 200 per cent by 1960. Some expansion will be at- 
tained at present smelters, but major expansion is expected to center on 
new facilities which will draw power from electric generating plants to be 
constructed in Siberia. Aluminum capacity in the USSR is estimated at 
350,000 tons."—Reynolds Aluminum Digest 





Clerk; “These are exceptionally strong shirts, sir. They simply laugh at the 
laundry.” 

Customer: “Yes, I know the kind. 1 had some come back with thew sides 
split!” ° 





The average person has a smaller wardrobe today than he did 20 years 
ago. Clothing manufacturers attribute this to fast drying materials which 
require no ironing, increased ownership of washing machines and a tendency 
for people to go hatless, gloveless and hoseless. 























Are You Well Informed? 











H™ an opportunity to find out how much you know about manage- 
ment topics. Write your answers in below each question and then 
turn to page 44 and see how well you did. 


1—Who is considered the founder of scientific management? 









































4—What newspaper columnist was recently blinded by acid thrown in his 
face after a radio broadcast in which he blasted labor racketeers? q 





5—Which companies are considered the “Big Three” in the steel industry? 


















To The NMA Membership 


Since our NMA Board of Directors recommended in May that our dues 
should be increased to $6.00, effective July 1, 1957, we have been enthused 
at the membership support. Perhaps the expression heard most often has 
been the one: “We can’t do anything without money.” 


I don’t think I have ever noted as strong a desire within our organization 
as I do now for keeping all our activities on a first-class level. Many times, 
club officers have said to me: “If we're going to do a job, let's do it top- 
notch.” 


We are obligated to the 1,600 companies we represent, and to the 
management profession, to conduct our programs on a level that corresponds 
to their own. When we publish, the publication must be the best. When 
we hold a conference or seminar, it must be the finest. The day has long 
since passed when the NMA could get by on mediocrity. It takes money 
to be good. 


It is important for us to remember that with those fruits of our As- 
sociation’s success come also external obligations that must be met. We 
have a big responsibility to the public because we have become an organiza- 
tion whose activities are important to our way of life. We have responsi- 
bilities to other industrial associations with whose activities we must some- 
times mesh our own programs. We have a great responsibility to our gov- 
ernment and its programs in the best interests of our country. 


When the club delegates vote on the constitutional amendment to in- 
crease NMA dues, in St. Louis on September 27, I hope every club will go 
on record as favoring it. That affirmative vote will be the finest possible ex- 
pression of faith in our Association and its work. 


Sincerely yours, 
Gordon R. Parkinson 
NMA President 
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Stop, Look, and Listen 
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A new and better way to 


Increase the Impact 


of 








Human Relations 








by Phil Hirsch 


NTERNATIONAL Harvester Co. has 

found that films and “homemade” 
playlets can do a superior job of 
human relations training, where 
conventional lectures and written 
material had only indifferent success 
in the past. Films have saved the 
company money, too. 

Harvester revamped its program 
shortly after World War II, to solve 
a rapidly-mounting problem. Be- 
tween 1945 and 1947, IH opened 
four new plants, adding roughly 25 
per cent to its manufacturing floor 
area. The workforce jumped by 
about 18,000. Supervisory person- 
nel were needed in large numbers, 
and in a hurry. 

To meet part of the demand, the 
company borrowed foremen from 
older plants. This left gaps in both 


the old and new factories, which 


were filled by the best-qualified men 
from the ranks. Inevitably, many 


lacked training and experience in 
human relations, and the other in- 
tangibles required to make a good 
foreman. So a special course was 
developed, to make up for these de- 
ficiencies. 

School was established in 2 build- 
ing near Chicago's Loop. Here, be- 
ginning in December, 1947, foremen 
from Harvesters 23 manufacturing 
plants in the U. S. came, 50 at a 
time, to study for two weeks. Areas 
of instruction included personnel 
development, human relations, eco- 
nomics, and company operations. 
The course totalled 80 hours, 29 of 
which were devoted to human rela- 
tions. 

A high point of this phase of the 
training program was a play en- 
titled, “O Would Some Power,” with 
a cast drawn from the school’s fac- 
ulty and administrative personnel. 
It recounted the troubles of “Fore- 
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man Joe Martin.” His unreason- 
able criticism and general irrita- 
bility had brought about a reduction 
in his department's output. As the 
play unfolds, Martin, with the help 
of his superintendent, John Mack, 
sees the connection between this 
attitude and the production graph, 
and mends his ways. 

For the students, it was a par- 
ticularly effective means of showing 
the importance of good human rela- 
tions on the job. Many of them 
commented that similar situations 
had arisen in their own plants. As 
one of the administrators of the 
course put it: “The students could 
see themselves in this situation. 
Also, the script was designed to be 
entertaining as well as educational, 


and, as a result, they were far more 


interested than they might have 
been if the same material had been 
presented in a textbook.” 

After the play, students answered 
such questions as the following: “Is 
Mack a ‘perfect superintendent?’ 
List any of his mistakes you may have 
noticed in the play. List some of 
Mack's techniques that indicate good 
foremanship.” IH considers such 
leading questions an effective means 
of nailing down the important prin- 
ciples covered by plays, films, and 
similar audio-visual media. 

Two films were used, besides the 
play, to teach human relations. In 
both, a case-history type presenta- 
tion demonstrated the need for prac- 
tical psychology on the job. One, 
entitled “Strange Interview,” told 
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how Ben Franklin was able to soothe 
irate customers in his print shop 
through the use of patience and 
tolerance. Franklin was a particu- 
larly valuable choice, because of his 
symbolic position as one of the 
wisest and most important of the 
founding fathers and because of his 
career as a successful businessman. 


ARVESTER officials knew that 
H job-training is not a two-week 
affair, especially when the training is 
as intangible as human relations. So 
the firm set up a refresher course. 
This consisted of two sound-slide 
films, which were shown to foremen 
who had completed the course in 
Chicago. 

The films were the most eco- 
nomical of two alternatives. The 
other was to send the instructor who 
had given the human relations course 
on a round of Harvester plants. He 
was an outside educator, an expert 
in his field. Although figures are 
not available showing what the cost 
of these trips would have been, com- 
pany officials report that the ‘savings 
produced by using films amount to 
several thousand dollars a year. 

Each film, lasting 15 minutes, was 
made by an outside firm, at a com- 
bined cost of about $15,000. This 
was higher than it might have been 
because the cast included a heavy 
percentage of professional talent, and 
much of the footage was shot on lo- 
cation. The films were in black and 
white; color would have cost about 
10 per cent more. 
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The two films, entitled “Know 
Your Man,” and “Find the Cause,” 
have been shown at foremen’s con- 
ferences held in each IH plant every 
two weeks, and lasting an hour and 
a half. The sound-slide projectors 
cost about $100. These conferences 
cover, besides human relations and 
other types of training, safety prob- 
lems, new labor contracts, and pro- 
duction matters. 

Using dramatic examples and 
concise script, the pictures re-em- 
phasize the principles learned during 
the two-week course in Chicago. 
The audience watching “Know Your 
Man,” for example, learns that to 
really understand the production 
worker, the supervisor must spend 
as much time as possible talking 


with him, watching his work, and 


checking for off-the-job tensions, 
points that are difficult to present 
memorably because supervisory per- 
sonnel hear them so often. 

A picture of a fingerprint chart 
dramatizes the fact that no two 
humans are exactly alike. The story 
of a henpecked worker illustrates 
how personal problems can interfere 
with job efficiency. And the need 
for knowing the man is shown by 
a foreman who fires a worker lolling 
on some packing cases. The fore- 
man gives the man severance pay 
out of his own pocket, only to find 
out later that the “employee” was 
actually a truck driver from the 
outside waiting to pick up a ship- 
ment. 
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A discussion leader’s guide ac- 
companies these two films. It in- 
cludes about 15 questions, covering 
each picture, and is designed to im- 
plant the principles shown, through 
classroom-type discussion. 

The guide also contains a list of 
suggestions designed to improve 
the efficiency of this training med- 
ium. Discussion leaders are advised 
not to become “professors;” they 
learn that the value of the discussion 
comes when -each member of the 
group participates in the attack upon 
a specific problem. The closer it is 
to conditions in the plant, the better. 

Leaders are also warned against 
evaluating the opinions that come 
from the group. “The sooner the 
conferees learn that they cannot de- 
pend upon the leader for answers,” 
the guide explains, “the sooner they 
will begin to have faith in their own 
conclusions.” 

One of the key objectives of the 
whole program is this matter of 
getting foremen to think for them- 
selves when human relations prob- 
lems arise. IH thinks its plant bull 
sessions are one of the best mediums 
for developing this talent. 

Meanwhile, the training assures 
that the decisions will be right ones, 
provided supervisory personnel have 
absorbed it. The company is satis- 
fied from results to date that out- 
wardly-dull textbook information 
makes a far deeper, more lasting im- 
pression when it is presented in an 
audio-visual medium in a case his- 
tory-type format. 
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4 Supervritots Guide to Intelligent Labor Relations. 





by James M. Black 


HE AXE fell on Mike Kelly early 

one Monday morning. Kelly 
(that’s what we will call him) had 
been a union committeeman in the 
plant of a Southern manufacturer for 
several years, and, from the stand- 
point of the labor organization, a 
good one. He was a member of the 
negotiations committee, he was ac- 
tive on grievance matters, and he was 
an enthusiastic organizer. 

This last activity led him into 
head-on trouble with his supervisor 
and caused his dismissal. For Mike, 
like any good salesman, believed in 
his product and would make his 
pitch to a customer afy time, any 
place, even on company property and 
during working hours. What's more, 
when the prospect didn’t see eye to 
eye with him on the advantages of 
union membership, he let him have 
the heavy side of his tongue. That's 
right! He told non-union help 
straight-from-the-shoulder that he 
considered them “free riders,” “man- 


agement stoolies,’ and maybe even 
implied that they had the souls of 
“scabs.” Some of them didn’t like it 
—not a little bit. 

Finally a complaint reached John 
Bell (the name we will give Kelly's 
foreman) that several of the com- 
pany’s employees who did not be- 
long to the union were fed up with 
Kelly's slurs. The right to belong 
or not to belong to the labor organi- 
zation was their own affair, they 
said. It was none of Kelly's business 
what they did and they were tired 
of his abuse. 

Bell called these workers into his 
office separately. ‘ 

“What is this I hear about you and 
Kelly?” he asked the first one. 

“Kelly has asked me to join the 
union many times,” was the reply, 
“and he has paid no attention to 
the company rule prohibiting solici- 
tation on the job. Not only that,” 
the man added, “Kelly thinks he has 
the right to tell you off if you don’t 
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join up. Many of the fellows have 
had their feelings hurt by what he 
has said.” 

Another employee was even more 
emphatic. 

“Kelly has often come to my 
work station to try to persuade me to 
sign a union card. He really lets me 
have it when I refuse. I haven't 
complained before because I wanted 
no trouble on the job.” 

Foreman Bell, thinking ahead to 
the case he must prepare, wrote 
down what the two employees had 
told him. He then asked the men 
to return to his office, where he read 
their statements. 

“Have I got the facts straight?” he 
inquired. 

They agreed he had. 

“Will you sign these?” he asked. 

They signed. ; 

The foreman then talked the mat- 
ter over with the personnel director 
and the plant superintendent. Had 
Kelly violated the union agreement? 
Yes. The contract stated that no 
employee had the right to ask work- 
ers to join the union in the plant. 
Moreover, a company rule with 
which Kelty was familiar said, “So- 
liciting of gifts, sales, purchases, 
memberships, signatures without 
written permission from manage- 
ment may result in dismissal.” That 
was not all. Another regulation pro- 
hibited employees from leaving their 
work stations to visit other areas of 
the plant without the consent of 
their supervisors. 

Obviously Kelly had broken these 
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two rules like a baseball going 
through a window pane. 

Suppose you had been Kelly’s 
foreman. What would you have 
done? What additional facts, if any, 
would you have needed to make a 
decision that would stand up before 
an arbitrator? On the surface it 
might look as though you had the 
union committeeman cold. He had 
violated the contract. In your hand 
there were signed statements from 
two employees to prove it. Would 
that be enough? 

Let’s take a look at Kelly's record. 
He had been an employee for 13 
years, and a good worker. Neverthe- 
less, he had committed an act which 
he knew was contrary to the contract 
he himself had signed as a member 
of the union’s bargaining committee. 

On the other hand, what about 

sprecedent? Had Kelly ever been 

warned? Had the company ever 
terminated anyone else for a similar 
rule infraction? Was dismissal (that 
is what the company decided on) too 
severe a penalty? 

Termination is the ultimate pun- 
ishment a management can inflict. 
So the foreman who decides to dis- 
miss a worker must remember that 
his decision may be reviewed by an 
arbitrator. If he doesn’t want his 
ruling set aside he must be absolute- 
ly sure of his facts. 

As you might have expected, 
Kelly filed a grievance. It went to 
arbitration. Basically, this is the 
argument the union advanced in his 
behalf. Kelly, it said, had never be- 
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join up. Many of the fellows have 
had their feelings hurt by what he 
has said.” 

Another employee was even more 
emphatic. 

“Kelly has often come to my 
work station to try to persuade me to 
sign a union card. He really lets me 
have it when I refuse. I haven't 
complained before because I wanted 
no trouble on the job.” 

Foreman Bell, thinking ahead to 
the case he must prepare, wrote 
down what the two employees had 
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two rules like a baseball going 
through a window pane. 

Suppose you had been Kelly's 
foreman. What would you have 
done? What additional facts, if any, 
would you have needed to make a 
decision that would stand up before 
an arbitrator? On the surface it 
might look as though you had the 
union committeeman cold. He had 
violated the contract. In your hand 
there were signed statements from 
two employees to prove it. Would 
that be enough? 

Let’s take a look at Kelly's record. 
He had been an employee for 13 
years, and a good worker. Neverthe- 
less, he had committed an act which 
he knew was contrary to the contract 
he himself had signed as a member 
of the union’s bargaining committee. 

On the other hand, what about 
»precedent? Had Kelly ever been 
warned? Had the company ever 
terminated anyone else for a similar 
rule infraction? Was dismissal (that 
is what the company decided on) too 
severe a penalty? 

Termination is the ultimate pun- 
ishment a management can inflict. 
So the foreman who decides to dis- 
miss a worker must remember that 
his decision may be reviewed by an 
arbitrator. If he doesn’t want his 
ruling set aside he must be absolute- 
ly sure of his facts. 

As you might have expected, 
Kelly filed a grievance. It went to 
arbitration. Basically, this is the 
argument the union advanced in his 

behalf. Kelly, it said, had never be- 
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fore been involved in a dispute with 
his foreman. His record was good. 
He had 13 years seniority, unmarked 
by disciplinary offenses. Moreover, 
Kelly had not directly solicited union 
membersh:p on company property. 
He had simply given his views on 
persons who would not join. Nor 
had he intentionally made slurring 
remarks to non-union workers con- 
cerning their status. True, he may 
have joked about it at work, but he 
had never thought anybody was tak- 
ing him seriously. 

In addition, claimed the union, 
the company should have warned 
Kelly about what he was doing. It 
pointed to precedent and said that 
an employee usually got a warning 
for an offense, next a lay-off of a 
day or two, then, if he continued his 
affronts, he was discharged. Kelly 
got the book thrown at him the first 
time he was caught off base. Not 
only that, the contract did not say 
the company “must fire” a man for a 
rule violation. Kelly could have been 
given a lesser penalty. Other persons 
had solicited union membership on 
company property and nothing had 
been done about it. ,The real reason 
Kelly had been bounced, the union 
concluded, was because the foreman 
was irritated over his labor activity. 

Not so, said the company. It’s 
argument went like this. The fore- 
man heard a complaint that Kelly 
had been antagonizing non-union 
employees and two workers had been 
deeply hurt by what he had said to 
them. The foreman had called these 
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men to his office and they had con- 
firmed in writing the charges that 
had been made against Kelly. Even 
then the supervisor had not acted 
hastily. He had discussed the matter 
with the plant superintendent and 
with the personne! director, and the 
decision to fire Kelly had been the 
result of these conversations. Kelly 
had violated the contract, and al- 
though the company did not like to 
see him lose his job it had every 
right to enforce its rules and to 
expect the union to live by the 
agreement it had signed. 


i WAS true, the company admitted, 
there was a warning system. But 
this did not apply to all cases. Warn- 
ings were issued only for low effi- 
ciencies and absenteeism, in which 
case both the offending employee 
and the shop steward got copies. 
Discretion had been used and would 
continue to be used in anything 
contrary to the best interests of the 
parties, said management, but it 
added other persons had been dis- 
charged without warnings, and cited 
a case where an employee had struck 
a foreman. This matter, asserted 
management, was simply a question 
of whether there would be enforce- 
ment of the contract and the plant 
rules. If the company had not acted 
as it did, it would have been failing 
to carry out the provisions of the 
contract. 

The arbitrator listened to the argu- 
ments and then gave his decision. In 
substance, this is how he reasoned: 
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Kelly was a union committeeman, 
and his office made him familiar 
with the contract. Apparently he 
had violated a section of it when 
he engaged in organizational activity 
on company property. The contract 
also said that there would be no 
discrimination against non-union 
workers, and the company had done 
everything possible to prevent it 
when it terminated Kelly. 

But, and here the arbitrator made 
a telling point, the company did not 
give Kelly a chance to answer the 
charges made against him by the 
employees who alleged he had made 
slurring references to them for re- 
fusing to join the union. A man, 
said the arbitrator, should be given 
full opportunity to be heard and to 
reply to charges against him before 
he is terminated. Yet the decision to 
fire Kelly had been made before he 
was called into the office. 

The arbitrator observed that the 
union had pointed out no one had 
ever been discharged for a similar of- 
fense, and the company had coun- 
tered this by saying employees had 
been discharged without warning 
when such a penalty was deserved. 
However, he continued, the contract 
clause against union solicitation on 
plant property appears in many 
agreements at many companies and 
is usually violated to some extent. 
Kelly violated the contract. For that 
he should be punished. But the pun- 
ishment was too severe. The com- 
pany rule covering the situation 
stated, “Violation may result in dis- 
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missal or other action,’ not that it 
“must” result in dismissal. 

The arbitrator reduced Kelly's 
punishment from dismissal to sus- 
pension. Since he had been off the 
payroll for more than two months 
before his case was heard, the arbi- 
trator thought he could now be re- 
turned to work, and that what had 
happened to him would serve as a 
warning against harassing non-union 
workers. 

The case against Kelly is a tough 
one, and the arbitrator's ruling clear- 
ly points up one fact. To make a 
discharge stick a foreman cannot 
have loopholes in his arguments. 
The mistake the company made in 
the Kelly situation concerns a funda- 
mental right. He was not given the 
chance to tell his side of the story. 
He was judged in absentia. 

True, there is little doubt that he 
was guilty of labor activity. Even 
the union admitted this. True, the 
company could say with justice that 
it had the right to discharge an em- 
ployee without a warning for a 
serious offense. But if a company 
and a union have agreed on the arbi- 
tration procedure to settle their 
disputes, it is up to the arbitrator 
they select to decide the degree of 
gravity of an offense and whether or 
not the punishment fits the crime. . 
And generally his opinion is more 
moderate than that of those of the 
contending parties. 

Kelly lost two months’ pay. He 
was probably not so free with his 
tongue when he returned to his job. 
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But he did get his position back 
after he had been fired. His foreman 
was partially overruled. 

As a supervisor, these are the ques- 
tions you must ask yourself. How 
would you have handled the prob- 
lem? Would you have let Kelly off 
with a warning the first time? 
Would you have suspended him, 
knowing that the lesser punishment 
could also lead to arbitration, and in 
that event the arbitrator might still 
fall back on the principle of com- 
promise to reduce the penalty even 
more? Or would you have fired Kelly 
on the theory that the more severe 
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the punishment you mete out the 
more of it will stick should an arbi- 
trator hear the case? 

It is a tricky question. And cer- 
tainly it does no good here to second 
guess Kelly's boss. He presented a 
solid story and Kelly did not escape 
lightly. On the other hand, it proves 
how involved an argument over a 
discharge can be. 

As a foreman, remember this. 
When you dismiss an employee you 
have got to be more than just moral- 
ly right. You must also be technical- 
ly right, otherwise you are likely 
to find him back on the pay roll. 








Company, United Merchants and Manufacturers, Inc., Aragon Mills and Textile 
Workers Union of America, Local 789 (CIO). Arbitrator, Harold T. Dworet. 


| 


E case described in the LABOR RELATIONS REPORT, September 28, 1955. 











Two women met on the street after a long absence. Said the fwst: 
“Gracious, Dorothy, I haven't seen you for seven years. You certainly have 


aged.” 


"You, too, Eleanor, dear. 1 wouldn't have recognized you except for the 


dress and hat.” 


Motorist: “I ran over your cat and want to replace him.” 
Housewife: “Well, get busy. There's a mouse in the pantry.” 














Here are the answers to “Are You Well Informed” on page 34. 1- 
Frederick Taylor in 1880-1890. 2-An “escape clause” is a section of 
the union’s contract with a company designating a specific period in 
which the worker can decide whether or not to remain in the union. 
3-In an “appraisal interview” the employee is interviewed by his im- 
mediate supervisor. The subordinate’s abilities and development are 
discussed and usually a plan for his further development is suggested. 
4-Victor Riesel. 5-U.S. Steel, Bethlehem and Republic. 
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Partly Punctured 
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OF SUPERVISOR 


By Samuel Irish 








HE CONVENTION hassle, behind the scenes and before the TV screens, 
over the Vice Presidential selection was a kick-off and a kick-back. 

The kick-off (football as well as election is almost on us) is for the 
campaign. The kick-back is a long one—back some 169 years to August 
27, 1787, when Constitutional Convention delegate John Dickinson, of 
Delaware, complained about the proposed provision that became Article 2, 
Section 1 of the Constitution of the United States. 

As of course every supervisor well knows, that provision is, in pertinent 
part (the capitals are the way the Founding Fathers wrote it)— 

“In Case of the Removal of the President from Office or his 
Death, Resignation, or Inability to discharge the Powers and Duties 
of the said Office, the same shall devolve on the Vice President . . .” 


The first three conditions are easy, but as to the fourth, although it was 
August in Philadelphia and the delegates, who had been sitting since May, 
were in a hurry to get on with the job and go home, Dickinson made a 
point that the language was “too vague.” 

“What,” he asked, “is the extent of the term ‘inability’ and who is to 
be the judge of it?” 

His question was not answered in 1787, nor has it ever been answered 
since, although on at least three occasions an answer has been needed. In 
1881 President James Garfield, a Republican, lingered for 78 days on his 
death bed from the assassin’s bullet. In 1919 Woodrow Wilson, a Demo- 
crat, lay paralyzed, in body and mind, for many months before Harding 
took office. Last September and again in June President Eisenhower was 
helpless in Army hospitals in Denver and Washington during days and 
weeks that could well have been more critical than they now seem. 


SUBSTITUTE QUARTERBACKS NEVER IN GAME 

On none of these occasions was the President involved physically able 
to carry out his duties as Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces and 
Chief of State. Yet neither Vice President Chester A. Arthur, in Garfield’s 
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case, nor Vice President Thomas R. Marshall, in Wilson’s, ever took over 
as the Constitution provides. 

Rather, although each of these two Vice Presidents cordially disliked the 
President with whom he was paired, both backed away from trying to fill 
the Boss’ shoes—as did Vice President Nixon in his, and our, time. All 
allowed, or at least took no action to prevent, the personal staff, which is not 
even mentioned in the Constitution, or the family of the stricken President 
to improvise a Presidency for him, wholly without sanction of law, or even 
of the President himself. (There’s no authority for the President to delegate 
his basic, Constitutional duties to anyone.) 

If the Russians were to choose such a time to make the first move . . . ? 

The next Congress probably will try to do, something about the “in- 
ability” problem, either by way of a Constitutional amendment to be sub- 
mitted to the States, or possibly a clear-cut law interpreting Article 2, 
Section 1, so that it could function in times of ¢risis. 





































SAFETY THROUGH EDUCATION 


September days offer supervisors and all of the rest of us an opportunity 
to serve the country and our children: Have Johnny or Jane take mathe- 
matics and such things as chemistry and physics when they start back to 

school this month. 
« These subjects, which admittedly are “hard” courses in today’s school 
curriculum with the popularity of “survey” courses, are the basis for scientific 
and technological training. There can be no question but that our peace- 
time economy and national security both require ever increasing numbers 
of scientists and technicians. 

Both official and private experts in Washington have repeatedly warned 
us that we're not producing enough of them, either to maintain our economic 
standards and progress or to compete with Soviet Russia. Authorities of no 

less stature than Allen Dulles, head of the United States Central Intelligence 
a Agency, and Admiral Lewis Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, have stated publicly that the Soviet output of engineers and tech- 
nical specialists probably exceeds that of the United States by as much as 
50 per cent. 
This fact is the more startling in that the Russian economy prob- 
ably is no more than one-third the size of ours in the production of 
goods and services. Therefore, the demand for engineers for in- 
| ternal, domestic purposes should be far less than that in the United 
States. 


The number of Russian graduates in engineering alone rose from 30,000 
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in 1952 to 63,000 in 1955. During the same period, the number of engi- 
neering graduates in this country decreased from 30,000 to 23,000. Accord- 
ing to the CIA Chief, who happens to be the brother of Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, the Soviet Union will graduate in this decade some 
1,200,000 university students in the basic physical sciences, while we will 
turn out only some 900,000 at most, at present rates. 

Former United States Senator William Benton, multi-millionaire adver- 
tising agency man and publisher of the Encyclopedia Britannica, reported 
to the National Education Association here that—"At the heart of this 
project is the schooling for export of scores of thousands of indoctrinated 
and capable engineers, scientists, schoolmasters, and technicians of all kinds.” 
The “Madison Avenue” tycoon goes on to point out that the Communists 
are combining “high quality in scientific and technical training and re- 
search with intensive training in Marxist-Lenist ideology. If they can succeed 
in this combination,” he warns— 


“They may have discovered a ‘formula’ more dangerous to us than 
the hydrogen bomb.” 


“DIRTY, CAPITALIST TRICKS” PAY OFF 


The reason for the rapid Soviet ascent in science and technology is ob- 
vious from the facts reported by returning travelers from Russia. The 
Russian scientist is a privileged person, compared to other categories of 
Soviet citizens. Typically, he will have an apartment to himself in Moscow, 
a country house, a car and a chauffeur. 

Although the Communists froth at the mouth at the capitalistic system, 
they unhesitatingly have adopted the capitalistic profit motive in carrying 
out their plan in assuming world leadership in science as in other fields. 
That is, they are willing to pay a high price for a scarce commodity. 

Of course, their rubles won’t buy anything like our dollars will buy in the 
way of “the more abundant life.” But to no small extent, such things are 
comparative; the Sdviets put their scientists in a favored category, and it 
pays off. 

All this makes the loss of the Kelley aid-to-education bill in the political 
donneybrook in the last part of the last session of Congress seem doubly 
unfortunate. Primary responsibility is of course on the elected representa- 
tives of the people—the men and women for whom supervisors and other 
Americans (except those of us who live in the National Capital) are go- 
ing to vote, or should be voting next November. But it must be conceded 
that the leaders didn’t do much leading, with both the White House and 
Democratic spokesmen contenting themselves with expressing pious senti- 
ments. 
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However, now the responsibility is right back on the local level, state, 
county, city and township. This is where supervisors, as citizens, can get 
in their most effective innings. They can help see to it that the local school 
does offer adequate courses in math and science (some 23 per cent of our 
American high schools do NOT offer either physics or chemistry at any 
time during a four-year period). And they can see to it that their children 
take the “hard” courses. It’s good citizenship, and good business. 


WANTED: LONGER VACATIONS 


Labor Day psychologically is New Year's Day in American industry. It’s 
the end of Summer (too bad the weather man in Washington doesn’t know 
that!) and of the conventional vacation period. Therefore, it seems a good 
time to think about the fact that Big Labor has set longer vacations, with 
pay, of course, as one of its bargaining goals. 

The AFL-CIO Research Department predicts that in the years im- 
mediately ahead, most labor-management contracts will provide for a 
minimum of two weeks, paid vacation for all but newly-hired workers, 
three weeks for employees with five to ten years service, and four or more 
weeks for workers with longer service records. The report is careful not to 
claim that union pressures alone are responsible for the present relatively 
widespread enjoyment of some vacation benefits. It says that such benefits 
also reflect— 


“The increased general recognition of the social and economic 
desirability of a vacation break from work from time to time...” 


THE GOVERNMENT WORRIES ABOUT ITS PERSONNEL, TOO 


The Federal government is a larger employer than any single unit of in- 
dustry. And of any branch of the government, the Department of Defense 
has more civilians working for it (as well as the largest appropriations) 
than any other. Some 1,200,000 men and women outside the Armed Forces 
are on its pay rolls, and it is worried about personnel turn-over. 

Accordingly, a broad study is being launched by a top-level committee 
headed by Ralph Cordiner, president of General Electric. The committee 
will study salaries, fringe benefits, retirement, working hours and conditions 
generally, and other factors connected with recruiting and holding able 
employees. The expectation is that the survey will put the Defense Depart- 
ment into the position of spearheading reforms in Federal personnel. The 
findings and recommendations made by the study committee will be re- 
layed to Congress next year. 

What's good for Charlie Wilson’s Defense Department may be good 
for other departments, too. 

















Test Your Word Sense 


Here's a good way to test your vocabulary. Pick the best definition or use 


of each word and then turn to page 58 for the answers. 
1—Students of philosophy know ZOROASTRIANISM is a: 


a—form of logic c—calendar 
b—religion d—system of law 
2—In the British Isles a man with two QUID has: 
a—tobacco c—food 
b—beer d—money 
3—Around a workshop a PUMICE stone is used to: 
a—stain c—cut 
b—harden surfaces d—smooth and polish 
4—A NONPARTISAN group is usually regarded as: 
a—segregated c—nonsectarian 
b—nonpolitical d—motivated 
5—When a store makes a LUCRATIVE sale, it always: 
a—profits c—hurts competition 
b—cuts prices d—moves stock 
6—When sailors JETTISON cargo, they put it: 
a—on dock c—overboard 
b—on derricks d—below 
7—If an object has been MUTILATED, you would expect it to be: 
a—destroyed c—broken 
b—maimei d—ruined 
8—In public affairs an INIQUITOUS situation is always: 
a—unjust c—dif ficult 
b—imposstble d—unusual 
9—OVERWEENING people are difficult because they are: 
a—particular c—boring 
b—arrogant d—uritable 
10—If you SYNTHESIZE a number of things or articles, you: 
a—separate them c—combine them 
b—mel: them d—boil them 
11—Students will tell you MYTHOLOGY is the study or science of: 
a—ancient gods - c—philosphy 
b—legends d—early music 
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Employees answer: 


What 

Are 

The 
Qualifications 
Of 

A 

Superior 


Supervisor? 


IX EMPLOYEES of the Cannon 

Electric Co., Los Angeles, Calif., 
were asked to name four or five qual- 
ifications they believe every good 
supervisor should have. 

Their answers, which originally 
appeared in the January, 1956 issue 
of the company’s employee paper 
CANNONEER, were: 

First Employee: “I believe a good 








supervisor is a person whom workers 
can look up to and respect. He should 
be one who has come up through 
the ranks and knows the problems 


of his co-workers. In that way, he 
will have a better understanding of 
ways of solving these problems. He 
should be level-headed when a situ- 
ation arises that needs his best efforts. 
He should be willing to go out of 
his way to help other supervisors of 
other departments with matters re- 
lating to work problems, and by the 
same token, be willing to ask for 
advice if a work problem of his own 
is too difficult to handle alone.” 
Second Employee: “Ability to 
maintain high morale in his depart- 
ment is one of the most important 
qualities in a supervisor. If employees 
feel that rules are unreasonable or 
unreasonably applied, then morale 
will reflect their discontent. A super- 
visor should have a pleasant person- 
ality. He should be able to remain 
calm even in adverse situations. He 
should have an adequate knowledge 
of the functions of his department. 
If he does not, and even seems to 
know less than his subordinates, he 
may become a subject of ridicule. An 
employee's job has a tendency to get 
monotonous at times and a word of 
praise for a job ‘well done’ from 
his supervisor can go a long way.” 
Third Employee: “A good foreman 
or supervisor should have a good 
understanding of people. He should 
be able to lead people correctly in a 
job he himself understands. I be- 
lieve a person will do his or her job 
much better if a little praise is given 
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when due by the supervisor. I also 
believe he should be able to get along 
with others and not be too quick to 
judge. He should have his com- 
pany’s best interests at heart.” 

Fourth Employee: “As a supervisor 
once myself in another company, I 
learned many things. One of the 
main points was that patience and 
understanding paid off in co-opera- 
tive workers. A burst of temper or 
impatience over an employee's in- 
efficiency only gained resentment and 
belligerence. By not being patron- 
izing but by working with and train- 
ing well, I gained good will from 
beginners and respect and co-opera- 
tion from all. Other good qualities, 
I found, were fairness, to admit I 
made mistakes, and a desire to learn 
all I could about the company policy 
and production problems, so I could 
clearly answer all questions. A super- 
visor has a tough row to hoe, but by 
working with his people, encourag- 
ing them to take initiative, giving 
praise where praise is due and con- 
structive criticism he will enjoy a fine 
progressive department.” 

Fifth Employee: “I believe a good 
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supervisor should be observant and 
know exactly the amount of work his 
subordinates are producing. He 
should be easily approachable and 
interested when problems of a busi- 
ness or personal nature are brought 
to his attention. There should be 
mutual respect between supervisor 
and subordinate. He should main- 
tain an attitude of open-mindedness 
in disagreements and be open to 
suggestions. He should be fair and 
impartial, not letting personal likes 
or dislikes influence his treatment of 
individuals.” 

Sixth Employee: “Qualities of a 
good supervisor are determined not 
only by how well he does his work, 
but by how well he handles his 
workers. Fitting square pegs in 
square holes is no longer enough. 
Now it is important to know what 
kind of wood the peg is made of, 
what quality, and how durable. 
Leadership is not measured by how 
well a man can drive his workers, 
but by how well he can get them to 
follow him. Personality, along with 
character, plays an important part in 
his or her success in supervision.” 





Helicopters have become work-horses for a number of jobs. They are 


being used as giant fans to keep fruit and vegetables crops from freezing. 
In Texas, their ability to create downward prop wash is being used to blow 
ripe pecans off trees. They also have been used to dust crops, plant seeds, 
and spray city and farm areas for mosquito control. In Oklahoma, a heli- 
copter has seeded more than seven acres per minute. Ranches have used 
them to round up cattle. Copter-mounted cowboys can do the work of 
from 15 to 20 horse-mounted. There also are copter-policemen, copter- 
mailmen, and copter-spotters for whaling companies. 
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It’s Quality We’re After 
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“Having tested your trick cigar, I wish to comment on its 





superior taste and explosive quality... .’ 














— THE ONION: It’s no longer just something to eat in an Irish 
stew, chop in a salad, add to a hamburger, dress up a steak or make 
into a soup. The onion is an investment, a blue-chip stock, a Nashua or a 
Citation, a roulette wheel and a dice game, all rolled into one. 

Last Winter onions of good quality were selling wholesale in New 
York at 10 cents a 50-pound bag. In recent weeks onions of rather poor 
quality were selling over the retail counter at 10 cents for two or three, 
medium-sized. These gyrations poured fortunes, all quite legal, into the 
pockets of those tr:ders in onions for future delivery who had the knowl- 
edge to buy at the low price and sell at the high price. No onions need 
be handled in such transactions. Bits of paper representing commitments 
change hands, and later on the checks are written. 

The Commodity Exchange Authority, an agency of the Department of 
Agriculture, has been watching all this and wondering if perhaps— 


THE POOR HOUSEWIFE 


—and her husband and family are being victimized. It set forth, in 
effect, that if growers, shippers and wholesalers get together and hold onions 
off the market in quantity, the price will go up. Then, with the price high 
as a result of such an artificial shortage, the onions are sold. With the re- 
lease of the onions,’ which might or might not have deteriorated in their 
stay in hiding, the price collapses, but the operators have cleaned up. 

As noted, it’s a sight better than the Stock Exchange, the horse race and 
Las Vegas. And, for the present, at least, it’s legal. Something along the 
same lines seems to be taking place in— 


COFFEE, TOO 


—and prices are climbing sharply. While coffee futures are traded just 
as actively as are onions, the reason for the advance is much more complex. 
The National Coffee Association called attention to torrential rains in 
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Central America, with high crop damage. It was altogether silent on the 
Brazilian price rise, which came about without heavy rains. 

Here's some inside info on what's happening behind the scenes: 

When coffee prices made a very sharp advance three years ago, following 
a freeze at the height of the Brazilian growing season, housewives in this 
country rebelled. Coffee consumption in the principal consuming nation 
dropped, and the growers, shippers and marketers were alarmed. At the 
same time, under the spur of the attractive high prices, plantings were in- 
creased. All of this spelled ruinous low prices to dispose of the surplus 
when it came to market. (It takes five years for a new tree to bear, and 
the trees planted at the time of the shortage are close to maturity.) 

So a group of Latin-American growers formed the Coffee Producers As- 
sociation to control marketing and avoid any flooding of the market that 
could depress prices. Brazil and Colombia, the two biggest producers, are 
not members, but are more than active in their co-operation. The same 
is true for coffee interests in other lands, responsible for some 6,000,000 
bags of coffee annually in Africa. 

By 1960, according to a secret and unpublicized report prepared by the 
special coffee subcommittee of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council of the Organization of American States, there will be a flood of 
coffee and a disastrous decline. This would hurt not only the growing 
countries but this country, too, which has some 100,000 workers engaged in 
processing and handling coffee and many more busy selling all sorts of 
goods to the consumers in the coffee countries. Without coffee profits our 
export sales would drop. 

The coffee trades are acting at every level for— 


PROMOTION 


—of the beverage. In addition to the producers’ group, there is a 
marketers’ organization in this country, putting on those “If it’s one for 
the road, make it coffee” drives and selling coffee generally by such advertis- 
ing devices as the classic photograph of a nurse, weary face showing the 
ordeal just concluded, and relaxing over (couldn't you guess?) a cup of 
coffee. 

The industry is spending in excess of $1,000,000 in the season just ending 
to promote iced coffee. The tea people are spending as much or more to 
say, “Why don’t we have iced tea more often?” This rather negative and 
apologetic approach seems to be producing results for tea, partly because 
of two rather sharp price drops now being felt at retail levels. 

Only one of the coffee marketers seems to be showing some imagination. 
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This is William Black, president of Chock Full O’ Nuts, 2 coffee that does 
not enjoy the wide distribution of its giant competitors but is making in- 
roads daily. Mr. Black, who knows his way around in public relations (or 
is well advised, which is the same thing), has been advertising, “Don’t 
spend the extra pennies for Chock Full O’ Nuts unless you really appreciate 
good coffee.” The other day, discussing the coffee supply and price situation, 
he urged American housewives to drink something else in order to bring 
prices down. Coffee men don’t usually urge a boycott of their product. 

With or without coffee, the housewife can look forward to a host of new 
foods and new appliances in— 


THE KITCHEN OF THE FUTURE 


—that is being drafted on the drawing boards of the country’s engineers 
and architects, with some minor assistance from dietitians. Watch for new 
refrigerators, new freezer containers, housewares of greater utility and 
beauty, improved food wrappings, pliable pipes for water, better insulation, 
new types of dishes and implements. 

An important contribution to the dream is being made by the Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corp., which is completing two new plants for the 
production of low-pressure polyethylene. This is a cheap and easy-to-make 
product of natural gas, a substance that is plentiful and easy to obtain. 





Management Team of the Year 


Great Lakes Steel Corporation Management Club has been 
named the MANAGE Magazine “Management Team of the 
Year.” The board of non-NMA judges announced the annual 
award to the club for its leadership in developing a manage- 
ment club program of assisting employees in preparing for 
management careers. The Great Lakes Steel club was honored 
as the January, 1956, “Management Team of the Month” for 
its Management Club Activities Extension Program. 

The ““Management Team of the Year’ plaque will be pre- 
sented to the club in St. Louis, Mo., on Saturday, Sept. 29, in 
connection with the NMA Club Presidents’ Luncheon at the 
33rd Annual NMA Meeting and Conference. 
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When the Lockheed Management 
Club of California inaugurated its 
first “Management Information” 
series of programs last year, many 
said it couldn’t be done successfully. 
Others commented that it certainly 
couldn't be done if we expected club 
members to attend on their own 
time. The most optimistic said we 
might get 100 out to the first meet- 
ing. ° 

One year later, an average of 800 
Lockheed Management Club mem- 
bers had attended 18 two-hour ses- 
sions—on their own time—and were 
clamoring for more. Our club has 
made the Management Information 
series a continuing program. 

We had realized for a long time 
how anxious most management peo- 
ple are to hear really timely, authen- 


Lockheed Management Club 
of California 





tic information about the inside 
thinking and planning of our com- 
pany. It was easy to see what was 
needed, but not so easy to present it. 
Not all executives and company ad- 
ministrators are captivating speakers 
and lectures on activities of our com- 
pany might have been endured rather 
than enjoyed. 

But our Management Information 
series has been dramatically different. 
We first developed a formula de- 
signed to make our presentations in- 
teresting. We invited the divisions 
or departments to put on complete 
shows—not just give us a lecture. 

Our enrollment for the first series 
was 650, which meant we had to rent 
a larger auditorium than originally 
planned. The enrollment for the sec- 
ond series was 770. Attendance at the 











Division, Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 








“The Management Information Series has been an enlightening and 
beneficial experience for the members of our management club. Dur- 
ing these sessions they have had the unique opportunity to hear and 
see how the other members of the management team conduct their 
activities."—D. M. Wilder, Director of Industrial Relations, California 
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recent Spring session was even great- 
er. 

These figures are especially im- 
pressive when you consider that en- 
rollment means coming to a two. 
hour, weekly meeting for nine weeks 
in a row. 


To conduct the series for the 
whole fiscal year, we recruited and 
trained 158 Lockheed Management 
Club members. This was an impor- 
tant by-product of the Management 
Information program. 


Members of our Management 
Club were appointed to act as show 
producers and directors. 

We established specific instruc- 
tions for the directors of our shows. 
“Do not try to cover all your func- 
tions,” we insisted. “Make each sub- 
ject live by telling it in story form 

. with visual aids like movies, 
charts, models, skits and displays. 
Hold many rehearsals on your pro- 
gram, and that means even a dress- 
rehearsal in the auditorium.” 

Members of our Club have been 
happily amazed at the vast amount of 
information they have obtained 
about Lockheed in highly enjoyable 
doses. Appreciation’ of the “other 
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man’s job” has tremendously in- 
creased. Unsung heroes of our re- 
search laboratories, outlying divi- 
sions and “paper mill” staff functions 
have come to light and have been 
given recognition they deserve. 

When the Spares Division put on 
its show, its producers brought in 
25 tons of special equipment. The 
Electronics Department featured a 
closed circuit television broadcast 
from the Research Laboratory, pro- 
jecting the picture on a 12-foot 
screen. Field Service took us to see 
our customers around the world by a 
kodachrome slide presentation. In- 
dustrial Relations put on a skit dem- 
onstrating a session of an executive 
grievance committee—with members 
of labor relations staff representing 
union members. 


Our functioning as an NMA Man- 
agement Team made this highly suc- 
cessful Management Information 
series of programs possible. It is 
making huge strides in improving 
our already excellent teamwork. 

Larry Dillin 

1955-56 President 

Lockheed Management Club of 
California 














Here are the answers to “Test Your Word Sense” on page 50. 
1-b, 2-d, 4-d, 4-b, 5-a, 6-c, 7-b, 8-a, 9-b, 10-c, 11-a. 














“Leadership does not consist of calling names and desk-pounding but of 
something of the heart and head. If a man is sure of himself and the in- 
tegrity of the processes he has used to reach his decision, he can be strong, 
but he can be mild.”—President Eisenhower 
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African chief reproving his young son: “How many times do I have to 
tell you not to talk when you have someone in your mouth.” 





Prosecutor — “Now tell the court why you took the car.” 
Defendant — “Well, it was parked in front of the cemetery, so I naturally 
thought the owner was dead.” 





A Nebraskan, an Ohioan, and a Texan died, and all were scheduled for 
cremation on the same day. 

The Nebraska man was cremated fst, and when his ashes were removed, 
they were put into a quart jar. The Ohio man was next, and his ashes re- 
quired a pint container. 

The Texas man was last. After 15 hours, the furnace door was opened. 
Out walked the Texan, mopping his face with his handkerchief. 

“Boy,” he said, “if we get two more days of this hot weather, it'll ruin 
the cotton for sure!” 





The day was rainy and the cellar leaked. Bertram, 5, was having a wonder- 
ful time sloshing around in the water when his mother caught him, soaked 
to the skin. As punishment he was ordered to stay in his room until bis 
pants were dry. 

A short time later his mother heard a commotion in the basement. “Are 
you down there wetting your pants again?” she bellowed. 

There was a long pause and then a deep masculine voice replied: “No, 
Ma’‘am, I'm just reading the meter.” 





Mrs. McTavish looked out the window as the family was going in to 
dinner and wailed, “Och, Jon, here comes company, and I bet they haven't 
eaten yet.” 

“Quick!” ordered the Scotsman. “Everybody out on the porch with tooth- 
picks.” 








The |-Game 


by E. M. Marshall 


= SOLVE the J-Game you must first determine the word indicated and 
then add a “J” to it to obtain a second word. For example: 


Add “J” to a word meaning sick and get a girl. 
The word “ill” means sick. Add “J” to it and you get “Jill.” 


Try it yourself and then turn to page 63 for the answers. 


1—Add “J” to a word meaning to put out and get a sport. 


2—Add “J” 
3—Add “J” 
4—Add “J” 
S—Add “J” 
6—Add ” 
7—Add “J” 
8—Add “J” 


9—Add “J’ 


10—Add “J” 


to singles and get a very common name. 
to part of the verb to be and get a preserve. 
to a word meaning point of view and get a sound. 


to a word of assent and get a kind of bird. 


” to a part of a house and get to harden. 


to a relative and get a walk. 


to an act of anointing and get a crossroads. 


" co a bird and get the jaw. 


to a word meaning sick and get an enclosure. 
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Ask for Action 


(Tenth of a series of articles) 


by LESTER L. fe WT WA, 


oe highly specialized tech- 
niques are recommended in a 
sales or action speech where you 
have something specific you want 
your listeners to do. 

The cardinal rule is to have some- 
thing ready which the listeners can 
do at the time. People are creatures 
of habit and, while they may highly 
resolve some action at the time of 
your talk, they will generally follow 
their routine paths unless something 
can be done to start a new behavior 
pattern. 

A wide variety of activities—sign- 
ing petitions, application forms, sub- 
scription lists, handing out circulars, 
coupons, posters, free samples — is 
suggested. Of course, where possi- 
ble, the final action desired may be 
presented at the time. In any event, 
give them something to do, either 
the final action or something that 
will lead to the final action. 


SPEECH FORMULAS 
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Of course, the action is not pre- 
sented at the beginning of the talk, 
ordinarily. The normal sequence is 
to make the sales appeal first and 
then, when the listeners have been 
brought to the crucial stage of want- 
ing to do something, present the 
action. 

In the action talk, the first step is 
to give the listeners a dramatic word 
picture of their need. This need may 
be any ome of the many desires or 
drives which have been catalogued 
by the psychologists. Show the lis- 
teners how they are in need of more 
money, more prestige, more friends, 
more security, more assurance of 
safety or some other desirable at- 
tribute. 

A great deal of care should be 
used in presenting this first step so 
that the listeners will feel it keenly. 
Hence, I have suggested a dramatic 
word picture of something which il- 
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lustrates the need or sharpens aware- 
ness of it. 

The next step is to describe some- 
thing that meets the need. Show how 
it has been especially desis xed to 
satisfy the need. If it is the result of 
investigation and research, mention 
this as well. Users and endorsers, 
subscribers, should be mentioned 
here. If you are a contributor, men- 
tion it. 

Third, give the listeners a dramatic 
word picture of the need being met. 
This is a kind of glimpse into the 
future. A real estate company does 
not describe in detail the acre of 
sagebrush and sand which it has to 
sell. Rather, it describes the beauti- 
ful country estate into which the 
barren acre can be converted. 

The fourth step is the action step. 
Here, you must be guided by the 
amount of action you can reason- 
ably expect at the time. Remember, 
in this step, you will need to make 
things as easy as possible for your 
listeners. 

In this action step, remember to 
have something immediate for your 
listeners to do. Don’t ask them to 
do it tomorrow of next week. Of 
course, the final action may not take 
place till later, but give them some- 
thing to do at once if it is no more 
than accepting a coupon or a sam- 
ple. Get something into their hands. 
Get them to do something which, if 
not the final action, can lead to the 
final action. 

A couple of years ago a student 
of mine got a 100 per cent response 
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from a class of 30 students. His pur- 
pose was to get everyone in class to 
write a letter to some American sol- 
dier in foreign service. This is how 
he did it: 

He began by describing the un- 
pleasant, routine, and hazardous lives 
of the soldiers far from their friends 
and relatives. Next, he gave a dra- 
matic word picture of the soldiers 
standing in line for mail call. He 
described the happy faces of the 
lucky soldiers who received letters 
from home. Then he gave a pathetic 
description of the soldiers who, week 
after week, stood in line and were 
forced to turn away without any 
home contacts. 

This would be the building up of 
the need. The listeners were made 
to feel distinctly uncomfortable over 
the plight of the soldiers who re- 
ceived no mail. In other words, the 
speaker set up a need in the listen- 
ers for peace of mind. 

Next, the speaker told briefly how 
easily letters could be written, de- 
scribed the special air-mail service 
to these men. 

The speaker then gave a descrip- 
tion of the number of soldiers in 
service who could be cheered up if 
everyone in class would each write 
one letter weekly to someone serving 
his country. 

Then, as his fourth step, the speak- 
er produced a package of V-mail 
stationery, stamped envelopes and 
all, and passed out the stationery with 
the request that everyone that eve- 
ning write to someone in the service. 
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Next day I found that everyone had 
done so. 

Now if the speaker had merely 
asked everyone to write letters that 
night, and had not provided the ini- 
tial action in form of stationery, it 
is doubtful if more than 50 per cent 
would have responded. 

In getting action from your lis- 
teners, then, keep these principles in 
mind: 

1. Have something defmite and 
specific for the listeners to do at the 
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close of the talk. This may be the 
final action, or it may be a beginning 
step which will lead to the final one. 

2. Begin the talk with a dramatic 
picture of the need. 

3. Show how the need can be met. 

4. Give a descriptive picture of 
the need being met for the particular 
group. 

5. Present the action you wish 
taken. Keep this as simple and easy 
as possible. 












This article originally appeared in Industrial Supervisor, a publication of the National 
Safety Council. The entire series of 16 articles entitled “Pocket Book of Speech 
Formulas” can be secured singly or in quantities from the National Safety Council, 
Publications Division, 425 North Michigan avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 





A puzzled small girl watched a party of anglers putting off in their boat. 
“But, Mummy,” she asked, “do the fishes like all that beer?” 





Puzzled as to why blunt-bowed whaling vessels made faster time than 
speed-designed packet ships carrying mail across the Atlantic, Benjamin 
Franklin found the solution after talking to a Nantucket whaling captain. 

Whales’ dislike of a mysterious current of warm water flowing along 
the American coast from the Gulf of Mexico led them to more northerly 
areas of cooler water. 

Hunting the whales had enabled the whaling captains to become familiar 
with the limits of this swift-flowing stream. 

From the information he received from a certain Captain Folger, Dr. 
Franklin was able to chart the current. 

He named it the “Gulph Stream” and through the use of his chart he 
was able to plan new and faster routes for the mail-carrying packets. 








Here are the answers to “The J-Game” on page 60. 
l-oust, joust; 2-ones, Jones; 3-am, jam; 4-angle, jangle; 5-ay, jay; 
6-ell, jell; 7-aunt, jaunt; 8-unction, junction; 9-owl, jowl; 10-ail, jail. 
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HAVE SOLVED THIS 7 


by Lloyd P Brenberger 








NOTE: To be considered for $10 cash awards and certificates . 
of special citation, all solutions to the problem must be post- 
marked no later than OCTOBER 10, 1956. Address your 
solutions of no more than 500 words to Editor, MANAGE, 321 
West First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. | 




















PROBLEM No. 7 
THE CASE OF THE ONE-CENT RAISE 


Some grievances seem extremely ridiculous. Larry, a foreman at a large 


milling machine company, had one of them recently. 


The company’s labor contract included an escalator clause tied in with the 
Bureau of Labor's cost-of-living index. The latest figures indicated that the 
employees should receive a one-cent-an-hour raise. However, the same day the 
raise came through an unfortunate thing happened. Purely by coincidence, 
all prices in the plant cafeteria were increased one-cent across the board. 


One of Larry's men filed a grievance insisting that although the company 
had given the employees the raise, it had taken it right back through the 
cafeteria. How would you answer this one? 


(Remember the deadline October 10, 1956) 
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THIS WAS SUPERVISORY 
PROBLEM No. 4 

There are certain things every super- 
visor takes for granted. One of them 
is the loyalty of employees to the com- 
pany. But when Art Roe, foreman of 
final assembly, found that final assembly 
drawings were disappearing regularly, he 
began to wonder. 

The product involved was marketed 
commercially. It had some unique fea- 
tures which competing firms could not 
incorporate in their designs because of 
lack of know-how. 

When the drawings began to disap- 
pear, Art immediately thought of Susie, 
his clerk. She had been dating a fore- 
man from one of the company’s competi- 
tors. On several occasions she had acted 
suspiciously. There were a number of 
things that led Art to believe she was 
taking the drawings to her boy friend. 

He mapped out a plan to find out, once 
and for all, if his suspicions about Susie 
were true. What would you have done? 


THE WINNERS 
The following are the best solu- 
tions to the supervisory problem No. 
4. The winners have received checks 
for $10 each and a handsome two- 
color Merit Award certificate suitable 
for framing. 
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DON’T ACCUSE SUSIE 


By J. J. Kronenwetter, 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 
Emporium, Pa. 


Since one of our American birth- 
rights is that we are innocent until 
proven guilty, Art Roe must first es- 
tablish Susie’s guilt before any accusa- 
tions are made. Even though the evidence 
points directly at Susie, it may be mis- 
leading. 

If I were in Art’s position, I would do 
the following: 

First, be positive the prints are not 
merely misfiled or misplaced. Clerks are 
prone to mislay things, or file them in- 
correctly. 

Second, if the prints are actually miss- 
ing, check all persons authorized to see 
them. It may be that someone has failed 
to return them. 

Third, cover the unique features men- 
tioned with patents assuring against their 
use. 

Fourth, ask Susie if she knows where 
the missing prints are. This simple 
question may solve Art’s problem. 

However, if Susie knows nothing about 
them, Art has no alternative but to— 

a) Keep the drawings under lock 
and key. 

b) Issue orders that he (Art) must 
approve release of all drawings. 


I think these measures will prevent 











ing and relations. 


Air Force reserve officers. 





Professor Brenberger, who writes the problem for ‘’How Would 
You Have Solved This?’ and judges the entries of contestants, 
is head of the Department of Industrial Engineering of the 
University of Dayton. He is a graduate of the General Motors 
Institute and has had wide experience in industrial engineer- 
In recent years he served as a project 
supervisor for a secret Air Force and Navy research program. 
He spends part of his free time conducting a specialized man- 
agement development training course, which he organized for 
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losses in the future, and will uncover 
more concrete evidence on the where- 
abouts of the missing drawings. 


USE TACT 


By R. C. Stewart, 
Lockheed Aircraft Co., Marietta, Ga. 


In this case Art Roe must be an ex- 
tremely tactful and careful detective. So 
far, he has only his suspicions to go on 
and he could be wrong. 

First, Art should “shut the barn door.” 
He should make an immediate inventory 
of drawings, call in all drawings that 
have been issued and see where he stands. 
After all the prints are in he should 
serialize them and issue them only on 
receipt. This way he can check without 
arousing suspicion. 

Next, Art should check Susie and 
find out if she has drawings. If she 
does, he may remove them tactfully. If 
he had had a checkout system in the first 
place, he would have been able to trace 
any missing drawings. If Susie has no 
drawings, Art should ask her if she 
knows where any missing drawings are. 

This is about as far as Art can go. If 
the stability of the company rests with 
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the secrecy of this process, Art might ask 
management for a private detective to 
scout the rival company and Susie’s boy 
friend. 

Unless Art has real evidence against 
Susie, he must swallow the loss and do 
his best to see that it does not happen 
again. 


ORGANIZE SECURITY 


By Francis D. Allsop, 
Bendix Aviation Corp., South Bend, Ind. 

Art Roe is greatly at fault for not 
making it difficult for anyone to take 
prints away from his department and 
the plant. 

If I were in his position, I would set 
up my own security program. Drawings 
would be classified and logged when they 
are taken out. All the material would be 
locked in a file every night. By logging 
the drawings, Art will know where they 
are and- who has them. 

All this can be done without making 
an issue out of the missing prints and 
hurting any innocent employees. 

I have found that often times em- 
ployees are not aware of the dangers 
involved for their company by certain in- 
nocent, or thoughtless actions. 





“Since I have my new automobile I don’t have to walk to the bank with 


my deposits.” 
“Drive over now, eh?” 
“No, I just don’t make any.” 





Golfer: “I'm anxious to make this shot. That's my mother-in-law up on 


the clubhouse porch.” 


Friend: “Don’t be a fool, you can’t hit her from here. It’s 200 yards.” 





NMA GALENDAR 


OCTOBER 15-19—Management Unity Seminar ................ Dayton, Ohio 
DECEMBER 10-14—Management Unity Seminar ............ Dayton, Ohio 









































Free Wheeling 


by Dave Bremmer 


The wheel was a great invention 
It enabled man to carry 
His possessions, as he travelled, 


And it MAY have helped him marry! 


We still need wheels, without a doubt, 
And our lives would be a blank 
Without all the fancy gadgets, 
Which have wheels, in main, to thank. 


But some folks get the notion 
That they should be called wheels, 

For they think they carry everything 
And they rear back on their heels; 


Shouting, “I'm the man responsible, 
And I intend to run this joint!” 

So they call themselves the Big Wheel, 
And insist they've made their point. 


Well now, wheels have one failing, 
No matter what the hour; 

For they seldom get in action, 
Unless someone gives ‘em power! 


Yet, there is a time when wheels can move 
Without your help, or mine. 

You gotta give’em credit 
For something in that line. 


But when all is said, the fact remains, 
And there 1 think we've got ’em, 
When wheels take off all on their own, 
They'll wind up at the bottom! 














“Three Important Days for 
AU Management Men 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
September 27, 28 and 29 


for the 


33rd Annual Meeting and Conference 


of 


The National Management Association 


in 


St. Louis, Missouri, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 
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